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THE PHILOSOPHY OF FETISHISM. 


Emerson in one of his poems complains that — 


“ Things are in the saddle 
And ride mankind.” 


The saying is true in other senses than that of the exigence 
of material interests, which is what the poet intended by it. 

Mankind, the world over, in divers ways are ridden by 
“things,” possessed by them, enthralled by them. Nor is it 
always a preponderant materialism that imposes this thrall. 
Materialism is not the normal faith of human kind, but an 
aberration. There are philosophers who ignore the agency 
of spirit in phenomenal nature, and there are worldlings 
who rest in sensual satisfactions, or satisfactions derived 
from material values; but naturally man is more spiritualist 
than materialist, and there is an interest in things, and an 
action of things on the mind, which attests the supremacy 
of spirit in human life. Every thing was first a thought, 
and only thinking makes things. 

The savage groping after Deity makes a god of some ob- 
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ject which tradition or his own fancy has consecrated. A 
block, an elephant’s tooth, a misshapen stone, a tree struck 
by lightning,— things which possess no virtue or value but 
what they derive from his thought. These are instances of 
that creature-worship which constitutes a stage of religion 
in the savage mind. Is the savage then a materialist? Are 
these homages proof of that utter want of a spiritual sense 
which vulgar opinion ascribes to him? On the contrary, 
they attest an overruling spiritualism which refuses to see 
in what we call matter mere inert substance, or in brutes 
mere animated dust, but feels itself, even there, confronted 
by a conscious and an awful Presence. The savage feels his 
littleness and helplessness in view of the great outside,— the 
not-me, which everywhere surrounds him. Awed by the 
overweight of visible nature, he divines the presence of an 
invisible Power. In his attempt to lay hold of this Power, 
he fails to disengage it from the visible All which embodies 
it. He seems to himself to catch its aspect, here and there, 
in some object which strikes him as possessing peculiar sig- 
nificance, which individualizes, so to speak, the all-present 
mystery, and thrusts it on his fancy or his fear. 

This is religion in—I will not say its earliest, for that is a 
disputed point,— but religion in its crudest state. Yet how 
near to the pantheism of some of the most cultured and pro- 
foundest minds! We call it Fetishism,—a term introduced 
by De Brosses, who coined it from the Portuguese fetisso, an 
amulet or charm. The fetisso is not necessarily a god; but 
the tribes most addicted to the use of these things are those 
with whom creature-worship chiefly prevails. 

Fetishism is the worship of things, of brute creatures, ani- 
mate or inanimate,— worship of them, not for their material 
value or any use which they serve, but for the demon’s 
sake supposed to reside in them. All this is so foreign to 
our conception of godhead, so abhorrent from all our tra- 
ditions, as to seem almost a wilful aberration. Theologians, 
possessed with the notion of man’s declension from primi- 
tive reason, find here a confirmation of that hypothesis. 
Accordingly, fetishism has become a term of reproach. It 
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stands in the popular apprehension for something monstrous 
and utterly vile, as contrasted with the uses of revealed 
religion. But these are not the test by which it should be 
judged. Let it rather be compared with the stark irreligion, 
the crass sensualism of either savage or civilized man. I 
wish to place it in a more favorable light, to emphasize its 
better side. 

Fetishism is not materialism. It is one of the first proofs 
of a spirit in man akin to the divine, that he can thus invest 
inferior and even inanimate creatures with the attributes 
of Deity. That man, himself the image of godhead, can see 
divinity in stocks and stones, can adore the superhuman in 
a crocodile or the stump of a tree, attests the vitality of the 
God-seeking instinct, which, for want of direction, in the 
absence of the true light, is driven to make a god of such 
objects as these, laying hold of whatever by accident of 
mood or association has hit its dim presentiment with a 
fancied air of supernaturalness. 

In a more advanced stage of humanity, fetishism some- 
times assumes a different character. Where it does not rise 
into symbolism, it may sink into sensualism, mechanical con- 
verse with idols, like the terraphim which Rachel abstracted 
from her father Laban, or like the gods which Birmingham 
is said to manufacture for the use of the Hindus. 

But the fetishist proper, the creature-worshipping savage, 
is no sensualist, is no materialist. He sees spirit every- 
where. The whole external world to him is magical, demo- 
niacal. Every senseless object is informed with life. He 
has not yet learned to distinguish between person and thing. 
All is person that happens to attract his special regard. 

I find here proof of an inborn spiritualism, or call it ideal- 
ism, or immaterialism, which shows itself wherever human 
nature is found in its aboriginal simplicity. The savage is 
reproduced in every child. The child beats the inanimate 
object that gave him pain. Theoretically, he knows that 
the hurt was not willed by the thing that hurt; but pas- 
sion outruns thought, and, acting on an earlier, hylozoic 
conception, endows the senseless offender with sense and 
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purpose. Scarcely the mature man represses resentment at 
the misbehavior, seemingly wilful, of the matter he deals 
with, when wood or metal baffles his shaping hand. He 
would not seriously tax the elements with unkindness, but 
the sudden gust which plucks his hat from his head or turns 
his umbrella inside out afflicts him with almost a sense of 
personal malice. So instinctively do men associate will with 
motion, and person with will. Language itself bears witness 
of this tendency in such phrases as “ the freaks of the light- 
ning,” “the wind bloweth where it listeth” — and in our 
personification of sun and moon and ships. 

Caspar Hauser, the Bavarian youth, who, reared in soli- 
tude and darkness, with no instruction until his eighteenth 
year, was then thrust upon the world, physically full-grown, 
but intellectually an infant, is a perfect example of this 
simplicity of the natural man, which knows no Cartesian 
dualism in nature, but sees volition and spirit in all things. 
“He believed,” says Feuerbach, “every motion which he 
witnessed in any object to be spontaneous. If a sheet of 
paper was blown by the wind, he thought it had run away 
from the table by an impulse of its own. He believed that 
the tree of its own will moved its leaves and its branches. 
The tree to him was a sensitive being; and the boy who 
struck its trunk with a stick provoked his anger for giving 
it pain. He conceived that the balls of a bowling-alley ran 
voluntarily along the boards, and that, when they stopped, 
it was because they were tired.” It was deemed expedient 
to treat this young man at first as a child. Some toy-horses 
were given him to play with. He could not believe that 
they were not living creatures. He held his bread to them; 
and, when his keeper tried to make him understand that 
they could not eat, he pointed to the erumbs which stuck in 
their méuths as preof that they-did. One of the horses 
had no bridle. He made a bridle for it, and spent two days 
in trying to persuade it to open its mouth to receive the bit. 
“From this and other circumstances,” says his biographer, 
“it appeared that, in his infantile soul, ideas of animate and 
inanimate, organic and inorganic, natural and artificial, were 
entirely confused.” 
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The intellectual condition of the savage resembles that of 
Caspar Hauser, as described in Feuerbach’s sketch. He sees 
volition, conscious life, personality what wonder if Deity 
also! —in inanimate things. 

Advancing humanity soon outgrows this illusion. Yet 
watch a little girl at play with her doll, and see in the nur- 
sery, in the bosom of civilization, an example of that deep 
instinct of personification which passionate contemplation 
of an object, with suspended reason, elicits;and which forms 
the fundamental principle of fetishism. 

It needs for this end no elaborate carving or painting, no 
porcelain puppet from the toy-shop. Take a roll of cloth, 
arrange it into a rude similitude of the human figure, make 
at one end with a stroke of the pen two circles with central 
dots for the eyes, an angle for the nose, a straight line for 
the mouth,—a rag baby,— and give it to the child. Straight- 
way, she endows it with life: she passionately caresses it, 
converses with it, credits it with consciousness and moral 
idiosyncrasies, comforts it under imaginary sorrows, rewards 
its good behavior, punishes its faults, and is inconsolable 
when the iconoclast brother, in a spirit of mischief, lays 
violent hands on her pet. 

Beyond the walls of the nursery, and past the illusions of 
childhood, there are moods of the adult mind when inani- 
mate forms exert a magical influence. Proteus, Glaucus, 
Arcadian Pan, in Greek ‘mythology, owed their origin, I 
guess, to visions by the sea-shore and in the solitudes of the 
forest, in which rocks and surf and gnarled trees seemed to 
simulate the human form. Wordsworth, in his “ Peter 
Bell,” has depicted with psychological fidelity the fascina- 
tion exercised by external objects on a rude and depraved 
nature : — 

“The moon uneasy looked, and dimmer, 


The broad, blue heavens appeared to glimmer, 
And the rocks staggered all around.” 


There is a kind of fetishism — another form of the empire 
of things — which, without personifying inanimate objects, 
gives them a factitious value, irrespective of external grace 
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or any intrinsic worth; a value derived from pérsonal or 
historic association. 

You have a cane, a walking-stick of quite ordinary aspect. 
Apart from its history, it has no market value. But suppose 
it once belonged to the poet just named, was cut by Words- 
worth’s own hand from the banks of Yarrow, accompanied 
him in his rambles through Westmoreland and Cumberland, 
supported his steps in climbing Skiddaw, and in pacing the 
shores of Derwentwater and Winandermere,— would you 
exchange it for the smartest stick from the shop? Ordi- 
narily, things are valued for the gratification they afford, or 
may be the means of affording, to the senses. But here is a 
class of values in which the senses have no share, giving 
proof of a radical idealism in human nature, which it is 
comforting to think of. 

Mr. Horace Furness, the learned Shakspearian, has a pair 
of gloves, nowise remarkable for beauty of workmanship or 
convenience of wear,— plain buff-leather gauntlets,— which 
he permits to be seen only through a glass case, protecting 
them from the touch of profane hands. We respect the 
jealous care bestowed on these garments, when we learn 
that they once belonged to Shakspeare. Garrick so re- 
ceived them, and from Garrick down the tradition is sure. 

We need to distinguish between fetishism and symbolism. 
Both are homage paid to things; but in the one case it is 
the thing itself, for its own sake, in the other it is the thing 
in its representative capacity, as sign of something else. In 
fetishism it is the individual, in symbolism it is the species, 
that counts. In fetishism, the identical object admits of no 
substitute. In symbolism, so the form be preserved, the 
individual object is of no importance. The Romanist bows 
to the cross without asking what its material or whence it 
came. The form is all that he considers: any other cross 
would do as well. But if this particular cross has belonged 
to some saint, or has a history which consecrates it beyond 
the common, then it is not only symbol, but fetish. To the 
patriotic mind, the national flag is sacred, not for the rag’s 
sake, but for what it represents; and patriotism is not 
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offended if, when this particular flag is past service, it is 
burned and another hoisted in its place. But if this indi- 
vidual flag is associated with some hard-fought field or some 
famous and beloved captain, then, however tattered and torn, 
it is zealously preserved, and becomes a national fetish for- 
evermore. 

A familiar fetishism is the passion for autographs of distin- 
guished men. We are brought near to the heroes of our 
homage by the contemplation of their self-written characters. 
They hold us in mortmain by a tenure which strengthens 
with age. Near a thousand dollars have been paid for an 
autograph of Shakspeare. A handy clerk will trace you 
the sixteen or seventeen letters precisely in the style of the 
master; nay, they may be photographed with such exactness 
that no microscope can detect the difference between the 
copy and the original, but the writing -has comparatively 
no value. Fetishism insists on the actual thing, as if some 
mysterious effluence from the writer’s hand had passed into 
it, and charged it with talismanic power. 

Saint Paul is supposed to have been an indifferent chirog- 
rapher, employing a scribe in most of his letters to the 
churches. But that to the Galatians was written with his 
own hand, and in it he seems to refer to his ungainly manu- 
script : “idere mndixowe ypaumaow éypapa.” Suppose we had that 
identical Epistle, preserved by some wondrous chance and 
now first brought to light and offered for sale! One can 
imagine the competition which such an offer would provoke 
among the libraries of Christendom. One can hardly imagine 
the sum which the British Museum would be willing to pay 
for such a prize. 

Collections of virtwosi in all kinds foster a fetishism proper 
to themselves. The poorest picture which Titian’s own 
hands could be proved to have painted, the merest daub of 
his yet unpractised brush, so its genuineness could be authen- 
ticated beyond question, would fetch more in the market 
than a perfect copy of his greatest work, or perhaps than any 
masterpiece of contemporary art. An acquaintance of mine, 
whom fortune had blessed with more wealth than judgment, 
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showed me, in a gallery containing some excellent paintings, 
a few on which he set especial value, and for which, as pur- 
porting to be the works of old masters, he had paid exorbi- 
tant prices. Not one of them intrinsically was worth the 
frame in which it hung. Such glamour, ugliness takes from 
aname. I thought of the “xadjuara,” the passion-pictures, of 
early Christendom, which escaped the reforming hand of the 
Isaurian, while my friend recounted to me the evidence of 
their genuiness,—the old story of impoverished nobles 
forced to part with their ancestral treasures. . 
The fetishism of devotion has been a power in history. 
It saved Rome at the lowest ebb of her fortunes from utter 
extinction. “Like Thebes or Babylon or Carthage,” says 
Gibbon, “the name of Rome might have been erased from 
the earth, if the city had not been animated by a vital prin- 
ciple which again restored her to honor and dominion. A 
vague tradition was embraced that two Jewish teachers, a 
tent-maker and a fisherman, had formerly been executed in 
the cireus of Nero; and, at the end of five hundred years, 
their genuine or fictitious relics were adored as the palla- 
dium of Christian Rome.” Whatever may be thought of 
the style and spirit of this passage, so characteristic of the 
great historian, it is certain that the life, the continued 
existence of- Rome in her decline, depended on the strong 
attraction of the sacred relics which drew Christian pilgrims 
from all parts of the world to the citadel of their faith. The 
bones of the martyrs could work their miracles only on the 
spot; but a vigorous traffic was carried on in iron-filings 
from the chains with which it was claimed that Paul and 
Peter had been bound. Pope Gregory I. subsidized the 
lucrative trade by his official declaration that these frag- 
ments of iron possessed healing virtues equal to those of 
the bones of the martyrs, which Gibbon thinks quite prob- 
able. Some of the principal cities of antiquity were pro- 
tected by the faith of their citizens in some fetish which 
constituted their palladium. It was the quest of a fetish, 
the “Holy Grail,” which inspired the most romantic adven- 
tures of chivalry. It was the exhibition of a fetish, the 
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sacred lance, that delivered the Christian host imprisoned 
within the walls of Antioch. 

It used to be said that there were in Europe pretended 
pieces of the true cross enough to build a seventy-four. Sup- 
pose one actually possessed a fragment of the wood on 
which Jesus hung, assured, if such a thing were possible, by 
incontrovertible evidence. What virtue would there be in 
that block above any other piece of timber of the same 
dimensions and fibre? And yet what price would be 
deemed by Christian zeal too great for such a relic? A very 
respectable kind of fetishism is that,— more respectable, I 
think, than the utilitarianism which acknowledges no value 
in things beyond their material capabilities. 

Scarcely a household but has its fetish,—some piece of 
ancestral furniture, a chair, a dish, a trinket, some heirloom, 
whose value is not in itself, but in the story that goes with 
it. The bereaved mother preserves in some secret recep- 
tacle a lock of the hair of the child that died in infancy. 
The sight of it “ wounds” her 

“with a grief 
Whose balsam never grew” ; 


but she has treasured it none the less through all. these 
years, and still treasures it with that pious fetishism of the 
heart, which defies philosophy, and which it is better to 
know no philosophy than to be without. 

In religion, fetishism marks the lowest grade of spiritual 
life. It was a great and decisive step in human progress 
when visible gods were exchanged for invisible, when 
Powers took the place of Things, and the hymns of the Rig- 
Veda lifted the soul from the veneration of natural objects 
to the adoration of Nature herself as manifest in her ele- 
mental forces,— water, wind, and fire. Of this worship, a 
reminiscence survives in our personification of Nature as a 
female divinity,— a bit of heathenism which Christian the- 
ism is fain to tolerate. 

But fetishism itself, as I have endeavored to show, is not 
that brutal arrest in mere sensualism which theological 
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prejudice is ‘wont to figure it. In fetishism itself there is 
a kindling of the spirit. If “the heathen in his blindness 
bows down to wood and stone,” it is because he has the God- 
idea in his mind, and surmises Deity in wood and stone. 
I have more sympathy with him than with the scientist who 
can find no Deity anywhere, but only molecules and blind 
force. All fetishism is interesting; for in all fetishism there 
is precisely that refusal to rest in the visible object, that 
faculty of seeing something more in it than the senses cog- 
nize, which differences the spiritual man from the sensual. 
It is not the block as such that makes the fetish, but the 
block plus the unknown behind it. There are those to 
whom the things they converse with are final. A rose is a 
rose, a brook isa brook. There are others for whom these 
things are informed with ideal import. There are those to 
whom sunrise and sunset, with their crimson draperies, are 
material phenomena, whose significance is quite exhausted 
when science has explained their cause. There are others to 
whom sunrise and sunset are the greetings and farewells of 
a coming and departing God. There are those who see in 
amethyst and emerald bits of quartz or silex stained with 
chromium or peroxide of iron, worth so much a carat as 
they come from the hands of the lapidary. There are others 
to whom these gems are hints and foregleams of the New 
Jerusalem. 

The secret of fetishism is that, as Mr. Longfellow naively 
says, “things are not what they seem.” In all fetishism 
there is idealism, in all there is piety; not indeed of the 
highest type, but still piety that deserves our respect. 
“Things are in the saddle.” Some of them have a right to 
their saddle by virtue of the faith which placed them there, 
and the strong prescription of the ages gone that have kept 
them there. Venerable to me are the great world-fetishes 
which for centuries have ridden and still ride so large a 
portion of mankind. Venerable is the Kaaba with its stone, 
the oldest visible object of worship, in which Islam adores 
the heirloom of an elder faith. Venerable is the house 
of the Virgin, which angels transported from Nazareth and 
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delivered at Loretto. Venerable are the lip-worn bronzes 
of Rome. Venerable are the sacred bones of the three 
kings, which have wandered so far, and find rest at last in 
the city of Cologne. What care I that historically these 
things are not what their votaries claim? They have a 
history of their own, which is quite authentic, and com- 
mands my homage. Where devotion has knelt for ages, I 
do not care to criticise. Criticism has its rights; but, if crit- 
icism had full sway, the world would be shorn of half its 
sanctities. If criticism had full sway, no epic would ever 
have been sung, no gospel written, and no religion have 
established itself on the earth. , 
It should move our admiration to see what awfulness 
faith can impart to dead matter, or what the senses esteem 
as such. In the view of the higher philosophy there is no 
dead matter, but only forces in equilibrio, temporary arrest 
of motion. The penetrating eye of Leibnitz saw something 
in bodies which Descartes, who separated matter and spirit, 
could not see,—something beside extension and even prior 
to extension. Ever memorable saying! “Imo eztensione 
prius.” Fetishism sees in bodies, and gives to bodies, an 
added something, which no ontology can state and no 
analysis detect,— something impalpable, imponderable, in- 
separable, untransferable ; something whose value increases 
with the lapse of time; something by virtue of which they 
are precious as rubies, and without which they are vile as 

the ground we tread on. 
FrREDERIC H. HEDGE. 
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DR. WINCHELL’S “« PREADAMITES.” * 


Prof. Winchell’s book belongs to the class of literature 
which attempts to reconcile the Bible with science. But it 
is among the very best of its class; and, what is more, it has 
a real value entirely aside from its attempt to “harmonize ” 
Moses with Peschel and Lyell. Indeed, the book seems to 
me in several respects so notable that I cannot but think 
such readers of the Unitarian Review as may not have read 
the work will bé glad to have their attention called to it 
in some detail. 

The aim of the book may be stated in general terms to be 
to show that Adam—the Adam of the Bible —cannot have 
been the progenitor of the human race, and that the col- 
lateral statements of the Bible either imply or permit the 
existence of human beings before Adam, he being simply 
the father of the Jewish people. This is the main thesis of 
the work. The author also endeavors to show that the old 
belief that the black races are the descendants of Ham 
is neither Scriptural nor scientific, and to answer the ques- 
tions naturally arising in the mind of the reader,— “ Who 
were the first men?” “ Where did they appear, and how 
long since?” “How have the different races of mankind 
come into existence?” and “ What have been their paths 
of dispersion over the earth?” 

It will thus be seen that the work is both theological and 
scientific. 

The positions taken by the author are maintained with 
much logical ability, and with great fulness of appeal to the 
Bible, secular history, Hebrew and Egyptian chronology, 
and the writings of eminent investigators in all branches 
of ethnology. 


* Preadamites ; or, 4 Demonstration of the Existence of Men before Adam. 
Together with a study of their condition, antiquity, racial affinities, and progressive 
dispersion over the earth. With charts and illustrations. By Alexander Winchell, 
LL.D., Professor of Geology and Palzontology in the University of Michigan, author 
ot Sketches of Creation, etc. Chicago: 8. C. Griggs & Co ; London : Triibner & Co. 
1880. 
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Prof. Winchell, who is understood to be “orthodox,” has 
evidently written his book with an “ orthodox ” public most 
prominently in view; and to this class of readers it will per- 
haps be of more value than to any other, in calling their 
attention, in a very telling way, to certain lines of facts 
which too many of their number, even their preachers and 
scholars, are in the habit of turning away from and refusing 
to see. But the book has scarcely less value to liberals, as 
covering better than has been done by any preceding work 
a field of thought and research with which every intelligent 
liberal ought to be familiar. Last, but not least, the work 
has great interest from a purely ethnological point of view. 
From a somewhat familiar acquaintance with the ethnologi- 
cal writings of Quatrefages, Peschel, Brace, Foster, Huxley, 
Haeckel, Prichard, Nott and Gliddon, Agassiz, Tylor, Lub- 
bock, and others, I do not hesitate to rank this work of 
Prof. Winchell as second to none of these in spreading be- 
fore the reader, in a clear, compact, and scholarly manner, 
the latest and best information attainable upon the whole 
subject of the races of mankind, their origin, probable lines 
of dispersion, habitats, characteristics, and respective parts 
in the world’s past progress. One of the most valuable 
features of Prof. Winchell’s book is the charts and illustra- 
tions, which, distributed through the volume, throw great 
light upon all these subjects. Particularly worthy of note 
is the “ Chart of the Progressive Dispersion of Mankind,” by 
means of which the author shows, by differently colored 
lines, the paths along which he thinks the different races 
have advanced from their original home (which, in common 
with Peschel, Quatrefages, Haeckel, and others, he conceives 
to have been a continent, known among scientists as Lemu- 
ria, now buried beneath the Indian Ocean) to their present 
habitats. The basis of this chart, as the author tells us, 
is Kracher’s Ethnographische Welt-Karte (Wien, 1875); but 
readers of Haeckel will recognize it as also bearing striking 
resemblances to the ethnographic chart which prefaces the 
first volume of that writer’s History of Creation. Winchell, 
however, while agreeing with Haeckel in most important 
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particulars as to the place of origin, affinities, and routes of 
dispersion of the race, has given us a chart larger than 
Haeckel’s, and more careful as to details, and containing 
some important new features. To any one desiring to gain 
information regarding past migrations and present locations 
of the races of the world, this chart is simply invaluable. 
After seeing it, one wonders that any work upon ethnology 
or ethnography should ever be published (as almost all 
works on these subjects are) without sucha chart. It would 
be scarcely more of an omission to publish a geography or a 
history without a map. 

Scarcely less valuable than the Chart of Dispersion are 
the Tables of Affiliated Classification of Mankind on pages 
52, 53, and 300-306. Prof. Winchell adopts very nearly 
the classification of Peschel. He makes the number of 
races seven. Of these, four—to wit, the Australian (in 
Australia and Tasmania), the Papuan (in the islands of Me- 
lanesia), the Hottentot (in South Africa), and the Negro (in 
Central Africa) — he calls the Black races, and assigns them 
the lowest place, both structurally and in point of culture, 
in his scale of classification. The “first men” of the world, 
he thinks, were of the Australian or pre-Australian family. 
Next above the Black, he places the Brown races; namely, 
the Dravidian (the prehistoric inhabitants of India, still 
surviving in a few localities) and the Mongoloid (includ- 
ing the Malay, the Malayo-Chinese, the Chinese, the Japa- 
nese, the Altaic, the Behrings, and the American families). 
Finally and highest in the scale, he puts the White (or Medi- 
terranean or “ Blushing”) race, including (1) the Sunburnt 
or Hamitic family of Western Asia and Northern’ Africa, 
(2) the Brunette or Semitic family of Western Asia and 
North-eastern Africa, and (3) the White or Aryan or Indo- 
European or Japhetic family, including the Hindoos and 
Persians of Asia, and the Latins, Greeks, Slavs, Teutons, 
and Kelts of Europe. 

Our author, while holding that Adam was “a representa- 
tive of the white race,” regards the white race itself as 
having sprung from the older Dravida of Southern Asia; 
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and, among the excellent illustrations of the volume, he 
furnishes us, not exactly with a portrait of Adam,. but 
with a picture of a Dravidian of the Toda tribe, Nilghiri 
Hills in Southern India,—a brown-faced, symmetrical feat- 
ured, bright-eyed, curly-haired, moustached individual [far 
too intelligent looking, if he had been in Eden, not to have 
“known good from evil,” and not to have at least suspected 
that it was the proper thing to wear clothes], who, we are 
told, is “supposed to represent the stock from which Adam 
sprung.” 

The book is throughout able in its argument, and in the 
main candid, though there are not wanting places where 
there is suggestion of the special pleader. Yet the author 
succeeds in giving us, on the whole, the impression that he 
is a thoughtful and sincere searcher after truth rather than 
“a champion of a cause.” His chain of argument, extend- 
ing through chapters eight to fourteen inclusive, in which 
he endeavors to-show that the time since the supposed No- 
achian flood, or even since the supposed creation of Adam, 
is entirely insufficient to account for the differentiations in 
type which appear, and for fully four thousand years have 
appeared, in the human species, is not more able than it is ~ 
fair and convincing. Let me give my readers a glimpse at 
one of the lines of facts employed, with conclusions deduced 
therefrom. 

Prof. Winchell shows from pictures and inscriptions on 
Egyptian monuments that the negro type, as well as several 
other well-known human types, was as well marked: and 
distinct 2000 years B.C. as it is to-day. That is to say, 
268 years after the Usherian Deluge, if we trust the Egyp- 
tian inscriptions, or 342 years according to the iconographs, 
we find the negro exactly what he is now. Thus, in the 
brief space of these 268 or 342 years, the whole enormous 
process of differentiation, from the Noachite type (white) 
to the negro, must have taken place. Is this credible? If 
such an enormous differentiation could take place in three 
or four hundred years, how does it happen that in the three 
or four thousand years which have elapsed since there has 
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been no perceptible change? Or, if we take the ground 
that the deluge was local, which the Scriptures in the most 
explicit and emphatic manner declare it was not, our diffi- 
culties are only slightly less. With a local deluge, we are no 
longer compelled to trace all human types to Noah. Four- 
teen hundred and fifty-six years more — the time, according 
to Usher, which elapsed between the creation of Adam and 
the flood —are allowed us in which to account for the dif- 
ferentiation of the negro. But does even this afford time 
enough? According to Usher, Adam appeared 5,884 years 
ago. The negro was finally differentiated in 1,798 years 
from that time, and has not changed during the last 4,086 
years. In other words, the negro continued to diverge 
during thirty per cent. of his existence upon the earth; but, 
during the remaining seventy per cent., he has not diverged 
to any appreciable extent. Prof. Winchell holds that, in the 
light of ethnological science, such a belief cannot be held. 
Still further. If we take Lepsius for our authority in 
Egyptian chronology,—and no writer on the subject is 
more careful or stands higher,— we find that Hgypt existed 
as an established monarchy 3,892 years before Christ, which 
is only 112 years after the creation of Adam, according to 
the dates of Usher. Or if, instead of adopting Lepsius as an 
authority, we adopt Brugsch, Mariette, Lenormant, Béckh, 
or Unger, all of them high authorities, we have Egypt exist- 
ing as a settled monarchy as early as 396 if not 1,698 years 
before Adam. Such considerations as these give us a glimpse 
of one or two of the many classes of difficulties which are 
shown by Prof. Winchell to lie in the way of a belief in the 
Adam of the Genesis story, as the first parent of the human 
race. 

It is unquestionably the scientific side of Prof. Winchell’s 
book that is the strong side. And yet he reaches some 
scientific conclusions which are at least open to question. 
One of the most novel of his theories is that which he ad- 
vances to account for the origin of the hunting tribes of 
American Indians. Nearly every writer of eminence on 
either side the sea, who has written of the American aborig- 
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ines, has classed them all together as essentially one race, 
with an origin from a common source; and generally that 
source has been regarded as Asiatic. Moreover, Behring’s 
Strait has commonly been fixed upon as the point of proba- 
ble passage from the Old World to the New. But Prof. Win- 
chell regards them as really two races. One, he thinks, 
came over Behring’s Strait, and gave us the American 
Eskimo, the Mound-builders, and the “more civilized and 
stationary populations of California, Mexico, and Peru. The 
other came from the Polynesian Islands to the west coast 
of South America, about the thirtieth degree of south 
latitude, or just south of the empire of the Incas, pressed 
through the passes of the Andes, entered, and in time pop- 
ulated the rich plains of the eastern part of the continent, 
and became the hunting tribes of South America. In the 
course of time, these pressed up into the Carribean Islands 
and across to Florida, and thence still north, forming the 
hunting tribes of North America, which expelled the Mound- 
builders. This theory is at least ingenious. It may be held 
by other writers beside Dr. Winchell; but I do not recol- 
lect to have met it. It will need to be supported by a good 
deal more evidence than our author furnishes before it will 
be generally accepted. 

Another point at which many will take decided issue with 
this book is its exceedingly low estimate of the negro, not 
only as regards his past achievements and present condition, 
but also his physical structure and possibilities. Devoting 
a chapter to the task of proving the non-Hamitic origin of 
the negro race, the author devotes another to showing their 
essential inferiority to nearly or quite all the other races of 
the world. Of course, he is able to cite a great many facts 
and figures in support of such a position. But it is one of 
those cases where facts and figures are apt to be of very 
little value, because there are just as many on the other side. 
Humboldt declares that there are no races which are to 
be accounted naturally inferior races. We are prone to for- 
get that, just as we set down all forms of religion which are 
not our own as inferior to our own, so we set down civiliza- 
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tions which are unlike ours, and physical characteristics — 
as hair and color of skin, ete.— which are not like ours, as 
inferior to ours, when very possibly, in a just estimate, they 
may be superior. Peschel says that no African races are so 
low down as several American races, notably some of the 
Athabascan tribes of the Hudson Bay territory, and the 
Botacudos and Fuegians of South America. Huxley says 
that we are probably indebted to the negro for the inven- 
tion of the process of the smelting of iron, an invention 
scarcely second in importance to the invention of the alpha- 
bet. One of the prominent marks of negro inferiority 
urged by Winchell is dolichocephalism; and yet Quatre- 
fages calls attention to the fact that the greater number of 
the higher civilizations of the world has arisen among doli- 
chocephalous peoples. Prof. Winchell seems never to have 
considered the important fact that all tribes of negroes 
which we know anything of speak agglutinative languages, 
the second stage of languages. Monosyllabic languages, 
which are the first and most crude attempts at human 
speech, exist only among the yellow races; so that linguisti- 
cally we must class the negroes above the Chinese. In the 
Middle Ages, the basin of the Niger contained empires of 
black peoples very little inferior in-many respects to Euro- 
pean kingdoms of the same epoch. We forget that though 
we, the white nations of the world, happen to be taking the 
lead in civilization now, it has not always been so. And 
very likely the time may come again when it will not be so. 

As a part of his argument for the inferiority of the negro, 
Dr. Winchell urges at great length the point that the white 
and black races are in nature so far apart that union of the 
two races produces a progeny which, if not sterile at first, 
tends soon to become so, and is in every way inferior in vi- 
tality to either the pure white or the pure black. But this is 
also one of the cases where it is of little value to have facts 
on one side, unless we can have those on the other, so as to 
weigh the two together. Dr. Winchell cites Dr. Nott as 
giving testimony to the effect that mulattoes are less pro- 
lific than the parent stocks, and have a tendency to run out; 
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but he does not tell us that Nott says this of South Carolina 
only, while he confesses that in Louisiana, Florida, and Ala- 
bama, mulattoes are robust, fruitful, and energetic. Pes- 
chel declares that, when sterility appears in mulattoes, the 
cause is not physiological, but an immoral life. In harmony 
with Peschel and in opposition to Winchell, Quatrefages 
insists that, although many facts may be cited to show the 
degeneracy of mulattoes, yet such degeneracy is nearly or 
quite always due to conditions under which they live; and, 
when these conditions are equally favorable with the condi- 
tions of whites and negroes, he thinks they are quite as 
prolific and strong as the latter. He cites many facts to 
show this. He also brings forward testimony from distin- 
guished travellers and others, showing that half-breeds of 
the most opposite races are very commonly among the hand- 
somest people in the world, which indicates not physical 
deterioration, but a high degree of physical perfection. In 
answer to Prof. Winchell’s claim that mulattoes are morally 
as well as physically inferior to both negroes and whites, 
both Peschel and Quatrefages urge that what of truth there 
is in this comes from the fact that unions of whites and 
blacks are very often morally criminal, and the offspring 
are looked upon as a sort of outcasts. But, when the 
unions are legal and legitimate, and the moral surroundings 
and education of the mulattoes are favorable, they develop 
into a fine class of people. Other points might be men- 
tioned in which Prof. Winchell has taken ethnologic 
grounds which are at least open to question. 

With so much of comment upon the more purely scientific 
side of the work before us, I turn now to the Biblical and 
theological side. 

Dr. Winchell gives us distinctly to understand, at the very 
outset of his work, that he regards all statements found 
in the Bible, touching scientific questions, as amenable to 
science. If, after due investigation, science is found to sup- 
port them, they stand: if science contradicts them, they must 
fall. Here are his words: “That the first man came into 
existence but six thousand years ago, and, with his immedi- 
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ate successors, attained an age ten times as great as modern 
men, is a question to be examined-in the light of anthro- 
pology, ethnology, archeology, and history. That the west- 
ern centre of Asia was the primitive seat of the human 
species can certainly be confirmed or discredited by re- 
searches touching early traditions, migrations, and monu- 
mental records.” This we say at once is fair and candid; 
and if we remember that it is written by a man who is 
claimed as orthodox, and with an orthodox public mainly 
in view, I think we must also say it is outspoken and brave. 
Certainly, it is brave for a man writing for orthodox readers 
to adopt the theory of Evolution, as Prof. Winchell all 
through the book gives us to understand he does, even 
going so far as to imply that he believes in man’s descent 
(or ascent) from the highest of the inferior animals; and not 
in Western Asia either, where the Bible account is generally 
regarded as placing man’s origin, but in the submerged con- 
tinent of Lemuria. However, it will be pretty hard for 
even admirers to avoid thinking him timid, when he comes 
to deal with the Bible in points where it plainly contains 
errors. Evidently, he has not courage to confess in plain 
words that the Bible may make mistakes. Indeed, he even 
goes out of his way more than once to pat on the back the 
theory of Bible infallibility, and to lead us to understand, 
without exactly saying so, that he thinks the theory true. 
And yet that he is not really blind to the errors of Bible 
chronology, genealogy, ethnology, and so on, appears in many 
places in his book; for example, on pages 8 and 9, where he 
quotes with implied approval passages from Sears and Moses 
Stuart, declaring that there are thirty thousand to eighty 
thousand various readings in the Hebrew manuscripts which 
we possess of the Old Testament, and on page 11, where, in 
speaking of the genealogical tables in Genesis, chapters x. 
and X1., he says, “ The tenth chapter is the older document, 
and, presumptively, possesses the highest authority.” Of 
course theré could be no degrees of authority, if all were 
infallible and perfect. 

Whatever there is of outspokenness and courage shown in 
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the book only makes our disappointment the greater on com- 
ing upon exhibitions of an opposite character, as, for exam- 
ple, the following: After having told us (in the passage 
already quoted) that the statements of the opening chapters 
of Genesis, involving scientific questions, must be tested by 
science, the author goes forward practically to make null 
what he has said by informing us that even if, as the result 
of our scientific investigations, we find ourselves obliged to 
declare any of those statements untrue, that will not prove 
“that the divine truth was not contained in the original doc- 
uments, but only that it so far transcended uninspired knowl- 
edge or apprehension that uninspired men have been unable 
to grasp it.” And in many places in the book it is urged 
that, if mistakes or scientific inaccuracies occur anywhere 
in the Bible, it is, of course, the fault of the translators: 
the original, or what God wrote, was without error. Well, 
without stopping to ask Prof. Winchell, as Col. Ingersoll 
or any other sharp reasoner of his class would, how he 
knows that God wrote the original, I will content myself 
with merely expressing admiration at the exceeding con- 
venience of this double-barrelled plan of Biblical interpreta- 
tion. It may not be in every way satisfactory, but it is 
certainly convenient. Better than any other that I know 
does it enable one to face two opposite ways at the same 
time, even very possibly thinking honestly all the while that 
he is facing only one way. To the scientist, it holds out the 
very sweet sop: “Of course, science must have her verdicts 
respected. Whenever the Bible touches anything which 
comes within the domain of science, it must be examined, 
and science must decide whether it is true or not.” While 
to the theologian it holds out the sop, quite equally sweet : 
“Yes, to be sure, we let science have its way about these 
things. We don’t pretend to contradict science: the verdicts 
of science are not to be gainsaid. But then, you know, if 
science decides that the Bible contains any error anywhere, 
—as in the declaration that the world was created in six 
days, or that the whole earth was drowned with a flood, or 
that Eve was created from a rib of Adam,— why, we sim- 
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ply say that she does not understand the sacred declarations: 
rightly interpreted, they would not contradict science. All 
that is wanted is a new translation, or a better method of 
exegesis.” This is the game which, consciously or uncon- 
sciously, Prof. Winchell plays all through those chapters of 
his book in which he deals with the Bible. In the midst of 
the difficulties, discrepancies, and contradictions, which come 
to view in treating the relations of Genesis to his doctrine 
of Preadamites, he again and again insists that, if we could 
discover some new and more correct interpretation of the 
original Hebrew Scriptures, we should find our way clear to 
believe, on Biblical grounds, that Adam was not the first 
man; that Eve, instead of being taken out of Adam’s side, 
was born naturally of a Dravidian father and mother; that 
all the human race did not descend from the Eden pair; that 
the deluge covered only some small section of the earth, ete. 
One cannot help wondering if Prof. Winchell ever heard of 
the preacher who, after delivering a series of sermons on the 
“Harmony of the Mosaic Account of Creation and Geology,” 
and urging that all that was necessary to reconcile the two 
was simply a proper interpretation of the Genesis account, 
making the word “day,” for example, mean not a day, but 
an indefinite period of a million of years or so, had occasion 
to bargain with one of his flock’ for a pig. After a few days, 
the man who had engaged to furnish him with the young 
porker came, bringing a miserable, worthless dog, saying, 
“Here is the pig I sold you.” The minister, of course, 
objected, and declared that the animal brought was no pig, 
but only an ugly cur. “I grant,” answered the layman, 
reflectively, “ that science, and even my own eyes; pronounce 
the beast a dog; but the necessities of the case are that it 
should be a pig. Theologically, therefore, I have no doubt 
it may be considered to be a pig. Science and my own 
eyes probably err for want of a proper interpretation. With 
a new and superior exegesis, I feel sure the animal will turn 
out a pig.” 

Prof. Winchell’s system of Biblical exegesis, as shown in 
chapters ii., xviii, and xxviii. not to say chapters iii., 
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iv., V-, Vil., and xii., of the work before us, as well as the 
exegesis generally of the “reconcilers” of Scripture and 
science, if turned in the channel of mercenary things, might 
easily be relied upon to interpret a dog into a pig. Such 
a task would be slight compared with that of interpreting 
the account of the creation of man, in Genesis, in such a 
manner as to make it harmonize with the theory that the 
race had been in existence thousands of years before Adam. 
For, if the Bible anywhere declares anything, it declares, in 
plain, straightforward, unmistakable prose, that when God 
had finished the rest of the creation he then made Adam, 
“when there was NOT A MAN to till the soil,” and planted a 
garden which he named Eden, and put this first man in it, 
and made from a rib of his body a woman to be his wife, 
which woman Adam called “Eve (Living), because she was 
the mother of ALL LIvinG.” And from this first human pair 
spring all the nations of the earth. Any interpretation 
which pusheg and pulls and twists the plain Biblical narra- 
tive, whether as told in our common English version or in 
the original Hebrew (for the Hebrew is as plain and ex- 
plicit in nearly or quite every particular as the English), 
until the Bible account is made to harmonize with a theory, 
the direct opposite of what it says, is a system of interpreta- 
tion according to which anything can be made to mean any- 
thing. Granted that certain difficulties in the Genesis 
story —for example, that suggested by the old question, 
“ Where did Cain get his wife?”’—are lessened, or even al- 
together removed, as soon as we suppose the existence of 
Preadamites, yet they are removed only by introducing 
other far greater difficulties of a different kind. After a 
few more, or perhaps a few thousand more, books like the 
one before us shall have been written, it will at last be 
found out, what it seems singular that a man like Prof. 
Winchell should not have found out already, that Genesis 
is not in any sénse a scientific work, or even more than to 
a very meagre extent an historical work, but that it is in the 
main legendary and mythical; that the anonymous authors 
from whom it came lived before there was any such thing 
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as science, as we to-day understand the word, that they 
shared the conceptions of their age as to the creation of 
the world and man, and that it is as unreasonable to make 
the attempt to reconcile their notions on these subjects with 
the teachings of modern science as it would be to undertake 
to manufacture a like “reconciliation” between the teach- 
ings of Homer or the Vedas and modern science. 

The weak side of Prof. Winchell’s book appears perhaps 
most distinctly in the author's elaborate and somewhat 
exultant attempt to explain the genealogical tables of Gen- 
esis x. and xi. in harmony with his Preadamic theory. To 
begin with, he sets down the date of the writing of the 
first of these tables as probably 2100 B.C., the time of Abra- 
ham. But why? Is he not aware that a date so early as 
that is pure conjecture, with the probabilities all against 
it? The subtraction of 1200 years, if not of 1600 or 1700, 
from the number named, would give us more nearly the real 
date of its compilation. These tables first appear as a part 
of the celebrated “ Book of Origins,” so that there seems to 
be no reason for supposing that they existed before the lat- 
“ter part of the captivity; and their origin was probably in 
Babylon. Prof. Winchell expresses his astonishment at 
their accuracy; and yet, in order to make them stand his- 
toric and ethnologic tests at all, he finds himself obliged to 
interpret the names Gomer, Magog, Madai, Cush, Mizraim, 
Elam, Asshur, and the rest of the descendants of Shem, 
Ham, and Japhet as tribes, and not as persons; and, even 
when he has got them made into tribes, he is at his wits’ end 
to know what todo with them. As specimens of the difficul- 
ties that rise up in his way, he finds two tribes — namely, 
Havilah and Sheba — put down among the descendants of 
both Ham and Shem. Canaan and Sidon are both given 
as descendants of Ham, while all the linguistic evidence 
we can get goes to show that the Sidonians (Phoenicians) 
and the Canaanites were both Shemitic. - Asshur (who 
stands for the Assyrian people) is called a son of Shem; 
and yet Nimrod, a Hamite, is declared to have been the 
builder of Nineveh and other leading Assyrian cities. 
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Madai is placed among the descendants of Japhet, and yet 
the Medes (whom Madai is claimed to mean) were almost 
certainly not Japhetic. With regard toa large proportion 
of the names in the tables, Dr. Winchell is unable to deter- 
mine what tribes or nations they do apply to. And it is 
especially noticeable that, with all the adjusting he can do, 
he cannot make the given Japhetic genealogy cover the 
Hindoos, who are certainly an important part of the Aryan 
(and if Aryan is synonymous with Japhetic, then of the 
Japhetic) family. The fact is, an ethnological classification 
based upon the Genesis genealogies is altogether mislead- 
ing. It is and has long been a stumbling-block in the way 
of ethnological science. It has caused ethnic affinities to 
be asserted which did not exist, and others to be overlooked 
or denied which really did exist. This has become so clear 
that already the name Japlietic is rapidly giving place to 
one far more scientific. The name Hamitic also shows signs 
of passing away. The term Shemitic (or Semitic) is the 
only one of the three which seems likely to keep its place 
in the scientific world. Thus, it appears that the wonderful 
accuracy of the Genesis tables (as if the correctness of an 
infallible book ought to be a matter of wonder) is purely 
a thing of the Professor’s imagination. He finds it, because 
he seeks for it. 

But the difficulties which grow out of such an attempt as 
Prof. Winchell makes to interpret the names in the Genesis 
tables so as to make them signify tribes, and not individual 
men, I have pointed out only in part. If these genealogies 
are of tribes, and not of persons, we shall be obliged to regard 
Abraham as a tribe, thus making nonsense of the thirteen 
chapters of Genesis which give the history of his life ; and, 
further, we shall be obliged to regard Noah, Shem, Ham, 
and Japhet as tribes, and thus we shall ‘have the four tribes 
of Noah and his sons all saved in the ark, which, to say the 
least, will considerably add to the already somewhat crowded 
condition of things in that not particularly capacious struct- 
ure. But the greatest difficulty in the way of accepting 
these names as referring to tribes arises from the very plain 
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and definite nature of the language employed, particularly 
in the second table (chapter xi.). Here we read, “Shem was 
an hundred years old, and begat Arphaxad two years after 
the flood; and Shem lived after he begat Arphaxad five 
hundred years, and begat sons and daughters. And Ar- 
phaxad lived five hundred and thirty years, and begat 
Salah. And Arphaxad lived after he begat Salah,” etc. 
The record runs on in this same manner from Shem down 
to Abraham. Could anything be more specific? More- 
over, two of the men (or tribes?) mentioned are spoken of 
as marrying wives. Can we say of a tribe that it marries a 
wife named Sarai or Milcah ? 

However, Prof. Winchell’s most extended effort is given 
to explaining tribally the genealogical table notin the tenth 
or eleventh, but in the fifth, chapter of Genesis; and to this, 
therefore, we must give special attention. - He is very sure 
that he has found a way of interpreting this last-named 
table so as to lengthen the Biblical chronology, and give us 
as the time from Adam to the flood seven thousand seven 
hundred and thirty seven years (instead of the paltry one 
thousand six hundred and fifty-six years of Usher), and 
from the flood to the birth of Abraham two thousand 
seven hundred and sixty-three years (instead of the three 
hundred and fifty-two of Usher), making the whole time 
from Adam to Abraham ten thousand five hundred years; 
at the same time reducing the ages of the patriarchs from 
eight hundred or nine hundred years each to the reasonable 
average of one hundred and twenty years. As this is the 
last, so it may be regarded as the climax of Prof. Win- 
chell’s Biblical interpretations. Indeed, he himself tells us 
that he regards it so important as to form an appropriate 
close to the main portion of his book. The Bible passage 
under consideration reads as follows: “ And Adam lived an 
hundred and thirty years, and begat a son in his own like- 
ness, after his image, and called his name Seth. And the 
days of Adam after he had begotten Seth were eight hun- 
dred years; and he begat sons and daughters. And all 
the days that Adam lived were nine hundred and thirty 
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years; and he died.” A similar paragraph is recorded 
respecting Seth, Enos, and each of the other antediluvian 
patriarchs. That I may be sure to represent Prof. Win- 
chell’s method of interpretation correctly, I will quote the 
exact words in which he himself explains it :— 

“The word Adam is employed above in a personal, and 
afterward in a family sense. The first clause denotes the 
whole life of Adam, and not his age at the birth of Seth. 
YOLaD, translated ‘ begat,’ signifies rather ‘appointed,’ and 
refers to Adam’s designation of Seth (in place of Abel) to 
be his successor. ‘Likeness’ and ‘image’ refer, not to per- 
sonal appearance, but to character and office, the name Seth 
itself signifying ‘The Appointed.’ ‘Adam,’ in the next 
clause, refers to the tribe or family of Adam. The Adamic 
family continued to be ruled over by successors, not in the 
line of Seth, for a period of nine hundred and thirty years. 
Thereafter, the representatives of the Sethite line acceded 
to the kingship for nine hundred and twelve years, when 
the family of Enos assumed government, and so on.... A 
paraphrase of the passage concerning Adam would there- 
fore read somewhat as follows: And Adam lived a hundred 
and thirty years. And at the close of his life he appointed 
his son to be his spiritual heir and successor, and designated 
him Seth, ‘ The Appointed.’ And the duration of the house 
of Adam after the appointment of Seth was eight hundred 
years, represented by male and female descendants. And 
the whole duration of the house of Adam was nine hundred 
and thirty years, and he ceased to exist. The paragraphs 
touching the other antediluvian patriarchs are to be simi- 
larly understood.” 

By this manner of interpretation, as I said, it is claimed 
that we have the double advantage of a great lengthening 
of the time from Adam to Abraham, and a shortening of the 
ages of the individual patriarchs from nigh a thousand years 
each to an average of only one hundred and twenty years 
each. But, unfortunately, as we examine a little more 
closely this very remarkable system of exegesis, we find 
that, like so many others that have gone before it, it crum- 
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bles to pieces on being touched. For, aside from the very 
glaring injustice it does to the plain declarations of the text 
(worse than interpreting a dog into a pig), it introduces 
other difficulties far greater than those which it removes. 
Let us see exactly how. 

Adam, the man, lives one hundred and thirty years, then 
dying appoints his son Seth to be his successor, as head of 
his house. After this event, Adam, the tribe, exists for eight 
hundred years before Seth comes to his inheritance. Thus, 
the house or dynasty of Adam lasts nine hundred and thirty 
years in all. Then Seth comes on the stage, and sets up the 
Sethite house or dynasty. But here we strike a difficulty. 
Where has Seth been all these eight hundred years while he 
has been kept from his succession? He cannot have been 
living, because Prof. Winchell includes, as an essential part 
of his theory, the supposition that he lived only one hundred 
and five years. Did he die, and then, after the eight hun- 
dred years’ reign of the Adamic dynasty, come to life again 
and set up his own dynasty, which he had been kept so long 
from inaugurating? Going forward now a step in the gene- 
alogical list, and applying the same principle of interpre- 
tation to Seth and his line that we have applied to Adam 
and his, we find that Seth, the man, lived one hundred and 
five years, and then appointed his son Enos to be his suc- 
cessor. After his death, however, instead of Enos receiving 
the inheritance at once, the family of Seth continue to be 
ruled by a king, not in the line of Enos, for eight hundred 
and seven years; and only after the expiration of those 
eight hundred and seven years does the man Enos come to 
the headship, or the dynasty of Enos begin. But, again we 
ask, how can this man have come to the throne eight hun- 
dred and seven years after his father died and left him the 
succession, when his whole life, according to the theory be- 
fore us, was only ninety years? Going forward to the next 
patriarch in the list, and the next and the next, we find the 
same difficulties arising in the case of every one down to 
Noah. In other words, according to the improved plan of 
interpretation of Prof. Winchell, we have in the tables 
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before us not only a list of individual lives, but a list of 
dynasties: the first dynasty founded by Adam, the second 
by Seth, the third by Enos, the fourth by Cainan, ten in all, 
down to the flood; and all these dynasties successive, none 
overlapping each other, but the second beginning where the 
first ended, the third where the second ended, and so on. 
Now, these dynasties last through a total of seven thou- 
sand seven hundred and thirty-seven years. But they were 
founded by ten men who form an unbroken genealogical line 
of father, son, grandson, and thus on, the sum of whose indi- 
vidual ages is only one thousand six hundred and fifty-six 
years. Will Dr. Winchell be so good as to explain how 
that could be? The discrepancy may not be so obvious at 
first sight, but a little careful looking will show that there 
is a very serious discrepancy here. It is of much the same 
nature as if I should say that of two roads, which must nec- 
essarily be of the same length, one is seven thousand seven 
hundred and thirty-seven miles long, and the other one 
thousand six hundred and fifty-six miles long. Finally, it 
may be interesting to notice, as one of the minor results 
of the plan of interpretation under consideration, that it 
relieves us from having to talk any more about Noah’s 
flood. If we follow Winchell, Noah had no connection 
with the flood. He was five hundred years old, according 
to the Genesis account, when he begat Shem, Ham, and Ja- 
phet. According to the new interpretation, this means that 
he was five hundred years old when he appointed Shem, 
Ham, and Japhet his successors, and died. But the Genesis 
account goes on to state that the flood did not come until 
Noah was six hundred years old; that is to say, Noah had 
been dead one hundred years (or if the last-mentioned Noah 
in the Genesis story means Noah, the tribe, then Noah, 
the man, had been dead siz hundred years) when the flood 
arrived. 

I need not trace further the results to which this very 
extraordinary theory leads. My only excuse for giving so 
much space to it as I have is the fact that it has been put 
forth with prominence and confidence by an eminent writer, 
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in what, taken all in all, is perhaps as able a book as has 
ever been contributed to that vast mass of literature whose 
aim is to reconcile the Bible and science. Prof. Winchell’s 
Biblical interpretation, taken as a whole, is better than is 
common to writers on this class of subjects; yet we can 
only express again our astonishment that a man accustomed 
to the accurate methods of science, as Prof. Winchell is, 
could have put forth, as sound exegesis, such vagaries as 
many of his interpretations of Scripture are. To be-sure, 
his method of interpreting the Genesis tables, which we have 
been considering, he borrows from one Rev. T. P. Crawford; 
but he makes the method virtually his own by introducing 
it into his book, taking pains to explain it at length, and 
earnestly commending it to the attention of his readers. 

I cannot close this article without expressing regret at 
what the author says in his chapter xviii., on “ Theological 
Consequences of Preadamitism.” He devotes the entire 
chapter to this subject, and evinces through it all what im- 
presses us as a nervous anxiety lest his book should not be 
thought theologically orthedox. Moreover, it seems to us 
that he is hardly ingenuous in claiming for the book that 
it leaves intact the “Plan of Salvation” and the doctrine 
of the Divine Inspiration and Authority of the Bible. Of 
course there is a sense in which it can be urged that the 
Bible is still a book of divine inspiration and authority, even 
after we have granted Dr. Winchell’s whole theory of Pread- 
amites. But it is a sense other than the ordinary one. By 
these words, “ Divine Authority and Inspiration,” applied to 
the Bible, the theological world understands, and the-people 
at large understand, an infallible book. But, if there is any 
one thing certain about this volume of Prof. Winchell, it is 
that no man can accept its teachings with anything like 
completeness, and any longer consistently hold the Bible to 
be infallible. Prof. Winchell must be aware of this as well 
as anybody. And yet he labors to convey to his readers the 
opposite impression. 

Again, he makes a long, though we cannot feel quite sin- 
cere, argument to show that Preadamitism does not conflict 
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with the “Plan of Salvation.” Perhaps it does not with 
any plan of salvation which the Doctor himself believes in. 
But is he not aware that the “ Plan of Salvation,” as formu- 
lated by the creeds and standard theologians, and as under- 
stood by Christendom, is based upon the fall of the race in 


Adam? 
“Tn Adam’s fall 
We sinned all” 


is the starting-point and foundation of all orthodox the- 
ology, whether Calvinist or Arminian. It was because the 
race was a “ fallen” race that a Saviour was needed. And 
now, when we destroy the doctrine of a fallen race, as we 
do when we make Adam the progenitor and representative 
of only one segment of the race, we certainly strike at the 
very root of the whole idea of “ Redemption” as the world 
has always understood it, and still understands it. That ~ 
this is felt to be so is shown by the significant fact that the 
leading orthodox journals of the country are, almost with- 
out exception, pronouncing an unfavorable verdict upon Prof. 


Winchell’s book, theologically considered. They clearly rec- 
ognize the fact that, when it is once admitted that there was 
neither an Adam nor a Fall, the corner-stone of their theo- 
logical system, as a system, is gone. When Milton, in the 
opening lines of Paradise Lost, sings 


“Of man’s first disobedience, and the fruit 
Of that forbidden tree, whose mortal taste 
Brought death into our world, and all our woe, 
With loss of Eden, till one greater man 
Restore us, and regain the blissful seat,” 


he sings of exactly what the Christian world, for fifteen hun- 
dred years, with hardly a dissenting voice, has pronounced 
the corner-stone of the orthodox system,—the event with- 
out which the “Scheme of Redemption” or “ Plan of Sal- 
vation” has no starting-point or raison d’étre. To be sure 
there is a system of Christian truth (and to the present 
writer it seems much more rational, as well as much more 
harmonious with the teaching of Jesus than the orthodox 
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system) which does not rest upon the fall of the race in 
Adam, and which therefore would be unaffected by the 
doctrine of Preadamites. But it would be a travesty to 
call such a system orthodoxy; and indeed no one would 
more earnestly resent the identification of orthodoxy with 
such a system than orthodox leaders and authorities them- 
selves. So that, in spite of our author’s very ingenious 
reasoning, we cannot but feel that that part of his book in 
which he attempts to show his Preadamite theory to be 
friendly to the current theology is essentially weak. Or- 
thodox writers pronounce it weak. Scientists, and others 
who write without theological predilections, will be cer- 
tain to pronounce it weak, if not timid and time-serving. 

My task is now finished. I have endeavored in this paper 
to do two things: first, to give the reader as clear an out- 
‘line as possible of this, however we regard it, very interest- 
ing work of Prof. Winchell ; and, second, to commend and 
criticise where commendation or criticism seem to me de- 
served. It happens that the features of the book which I 
have found myself compelled to speak unfavorably of have 
been noticed last. But J should be very sorry if, on account 
of this, any reader should carry away from the reading of 
this article the impression that I have other than high ap- 
preciation of the book as a whole. Though I have dwelt 
somewhat long in my criticisms upon its Biblical exegesis 
and more strictly theological features, yet let me call atten- 
tion again to the fact that these form but a minor part of 
the work, and that, entirely aside from these, the book has a 
most substantial value. The author’s main thesis, in every 
way an important one, that the world was peopled long 
before the existence of any person who can possibly be 
identified with the Biblical Adam, is maintained with an 
ability and comprehensiveness of treatment that leaves noth- 
ing to be desired; while, as I have before said, the work, 
considered purely as a popular treatise upon ethnology, is 
one of the very best in the language. 


J. T. SUNDERLAND. 





Athens. 


ATHENS. 


On the morning of February 2, I found myself on deck of 
the French steamer from Naples, regarding with peculiar 
emotions a dim outline of hilly coast lying parallel to the 
ship’s course, and distant about ten miles to the west. The 
day was calm, the sea smooth, with a light mist on the 
water and foothills; in the east, the faintest suggestion of 
color preceding the sunrise, against which rose indistinctly 
the forms of three or four islands, appearing in the vapor- 
ous twilight like slumbering cattle in a distant pasture. 
With the increasing light, a soft purple touches the west; 
and, under its various tintings, coast rocks and bays, hills 
and distant, low mountains, define themselves. I note a 
marked difference between this landscape and that of yes- 
terday’s dawn at the Straits of Messina, with rough Sicily 
and Mt. Atna on one side, and the yellow, cold Calabrian 
coast on the other. 

There, every aspect of nature seemed forbidding and 
stern; the mountains, like enormous folds of stiff, rum- 
pled, steel-colored silk, slopes and shore lines, with a fright- 
ened, tumultuous look, as if tumbling into the sea. Here, 
everything is soft and undulating, the distance of miniature 
mountains only known to be such by the faint, creamy 
touch of snow. There is one mountainous hill, or hill-like 
mountain, whose ridgy crest seems to flutter and wave as a 
pennant does in the wind. 

Such is the first appearance of the scholar’s Holy Land, 
mother of art, civic liberty, and philosophy, land of lost 
gods and god-like men. One must indeed have a cold heart 
which does not beat faster on beholding it. Greece cannot, 
it must not, look like any other place of earth; for imagina- 
tion and memory, more active than bodily sight, project 
upon every scene their own magical colors and shapes. The 
couching islands in the distant east are Cythnus, Coos, and 
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Seriphos, where Danaé floated with the infant Perseus, and 
found shelter from Juno’s wrath. The bluff, bleak piece of 
land nearest us on the left, lying like a huge seal with one 
flipper afloat, is the Island of Hydra, a name the synonyme 
of sacrifices.for the liberties of ancient and modern Hellas. 
Over its unwieldy head is a distant glimpse of white moun- 
tains and a plain. There lie hollow Lacedemonia and 
Sparta. From the bow of our ship, looking to the north- 
west, is horse-feeding Argos; and that crested, wavy moun- 
tain hides the distant Acropolis of Corinth. Right ahead, 
dimly rising from the sea, a low line picked up to a point 
in the middle, is the island Agina. Beyond it, to the 
right, is Salamis. Two hours later, the templed cape of 
Sunium stretches low and far to the east, between which 
and Salamis lies Attica, with the mountains of Hymettus, 
Pentelicus, and Parnes framing in the central plain. The 
full sun shines on some mica-like spots and a low hill, which, 
we are told, are on the site of the city of Athens itself. 

The steamer now heads for a point of land a little to 
the left; and our attention is called to a few black bristles 
on the other side of it,—the masts of shipping at the 
Pireus. A clumsy schooner and a Trinacrian steamer pass 
by. Two or three fishing-smacks, with brilliant red sails, 
dart like water-flies in our course. We round the headland, 
and from thoughts of the past, with its Argonauts and day 
of Salamis, are rudely called by the chain of the running an- 
chor, the gathering boats, and matter-of-fact seaport sights, 
to the exigencies of the present. The gauntlet of guides 
and hacks must be run, five miles of road traversed, and 
the narrow, Turkish-looking streets of the modern city, 
before we dare think of the Athens of Theseus and Pericles. 

In travelling, all first impressions are keen and lasting; 
and in every traveller’s treasury of memories are kept, with 
special after-interest, the first careless strolls in places he 
visits. The day of arrival is always a broken one; but 
usually, after the inevitable vexations of luggage, bargain- 
ings, and arranging for prosaic but very imperative necessi- 
ties, there is an hour or half-hour in which we venture 
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forth, without purpose or plan. Strangely enough, this 
vagrant, purposeless hour remains in the memory more viv- 
idly than any other; and the images and incidents of it 
spring first to the thought, whenever the place is named. 
A few moments before sunset, I loitered toward the nearest 
elevated ground,— part of the hill of Lycabettus,— whose 
steep, cone-like rock rises like a light-house directly over 
Athens. The ground traversed was stony, the earth of it 
dry clay. The houses passed were scattered and new, low- 
built, of stone, with roofs of tile. Looking over the modern 
city, I saw vividly the local appearance of an American 
western town. The surrounding plain, the rocky soil, bare- 
looking, distant mountains, from which the last rays of the 
setting sun were fading, reminded one strikingly of the lead- 
ing features of California coast scenery, or the vicinity of 
Denver. Nor is this likeness one of merely personal or 
chance observation. I was told afterward that no one who 
has seen Greece, and who has been across the American 
continent, fails to note and speak of the strong resem- 
blance between the Attic plain, with its surroundings, and 
Californian scenery. There are the same parched, treeless, 
rocky, smooth hills of summer, flushed in the spring with 
vivid green and prodigality of flowers ; the same sudden and 
piercing winds, from which nothing seems to shelter the 
pedestrian,— winds which tug at the doors and keyholes 
like a living thing; the same wilderness of glorious sun- 
shine, sometimes almost intolerably bright, enduring for 
weeks with scarce a cloud; the same rains deluging the 
stones of gutter-like brooks, which as the daughters of 
Danaus waste the precious waters, and are empty again 
in a night; and the same translucent air, through which 
distant objects come near, and mountains seem hills, and 
stars floating, brilliant, earthly lights. Only in one respect 
does external Greece challenge the comparison. By some 
mystery of Nature’s palette, there.are laid on her plains and 
hills the most ravishing tints of violet, blue, and purple, so 
fading into each other or into crystalline amethyst light that 
poet or painter must sigh, with blank paper and empty 
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canvas, for words, for colors which only can have birth in 
more ethereal spheres. 

The rock of the Greek peninsula is a hard and primitive 
limestone, cropping to the surface everywhere in rounded 
shapes, indented with small cavities and crevices, of a gray- 
blue color, occasionally streaked with a slender, red vein. 
The Italians call it palembino,— dove stone,— a well-describ- 
ing term. The sterile hillsides nourish here and there a 
species of bunch-grass; and the wild thyme, itself an ashy 
blue, is scattered to their summits. ‘It is these almost neu- 
tral but soft-tinted objects which turn off the sun’s beams 
and ambrosial airs in luminous, purple haze and liquid, 
evanescent, violet light. I have seen a deeper violet hue on 
the Apennines, and deeper purples, almost like indigo, in 
the Bay of Naples, or the Westmoreland hills of England, 
but never such tints as these of Greece, seeming to be colors 
through which other lights were shining, as when a clear 
blue wave lifts and a ray of amber from the sun enters it 
and dies. So delicate are many of these tints that the 
naming of any color tells you that is not the color, or, 
while you analyze, the Protean light paints yet another 
shade. 

It is no wonder in such a land that, as Lucan said, “no 
stone is without a name,” and that fancy wove myths and 
legends upon every object and motion of nature. The my- 
thology of Ancient Hellas becomes, to one standing on her 
soil, at once a living and a natural thing. In this land 
of supernal light, the first of the gods is rightly “ Father of 
Lights.” On these sterile plains, where the olive alone, of 
all trees, can find nourishment, how appropriate to enshrine 
the gift of the first olive-tree in a legendary contest! Nep- 
tune and Minerva, striving for Attica, mount the Acropolis. 
He, to prove possession, strikes the rock with his trident, 
and the salt spring bubbles up. She causes the sacred olive 
to grow, and so, as a benefactor, gains the victory. Man 
values most the gifts of Heaven which are won by toil, or 
come by contrast with the previous sense of want or loss. 
So not from the fertile Nile plains or plateaus of Asia 
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Minor does the story of Ceres and Proserpina rise, but from 
the hearts of toiling, anxious husbandmen, cherishing a few 
meadows from the washing rains and stones. Here, on the 
Eleusinian fields, the goddess first stepped in disguise, seek- 
ing her lost child. Here, afterward, she gave the hospit- 
able Greeks seed-corn, and taught horse-urging Triptolemus 
to plough. Here, weaving Paul’s analogy of the dying 
grain with its resurrection life in the springing blade, she 
built her Temple of the Mysteries, whose cultus is sup- 
posed to have been a promise and doctrine of the future 
life. Thus, every divinity of Greece has a cause of being; 
and so natural and beautiful are many of the myths that 
we almost wish them true, for nature in their keeping 
becomes a personal presence. The Greek, in his religious 
fancy, was feeling if haply he might find that Life of life, 


“ Whose dwelling is the light of setting suns, 
And the round ocean, and the living air, 
And the blue sky, and in the mind of man: 
A motion and a spirit, that impels 
All thinking things, all objects of all thought, 
And rolls through all things.” 


I think the visitor, in his wanderings over fields or by the 
river-courses, enjoys most the democratic element of the 
Greek Pantheon. It is the Heaven-derived nymphs and 
hedgerow divinities, trees that enshrine maidens from the 
rough wooing of a river-god, flowers into which lovesick 
mortals have been turned by the compassionate caucus of 
Olympus, birds every one of which can boast or lament 
some tragedy of ancestry like that of Halcyon or Philomela, 
which attract the sentiment and entrance the thought. I 
remember on my first visit to Westminster, while in the 
Poet’s Corner, that I chanced to stoop and look down for 
some cause. The stone on which I stood bore a name,— 
that of Charles Dickens,— which then first met my eyes. I 
experienced a strange emotion,— a half-guilt to have felt no 
intuition of such sacred dust, a half-exaltation to even be 
so near the forsaken vestment of his immortal spirit. The 
joyous or tearful humanity he so loved to picture seemed 
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to cluster about me: faces and forms more real than many 
clothed in flesh and blood,— faces like Oliver’s or Peggoty’s 
or little Nell’s, or that of Florence Dombey or Tiny Tim or 
poor broken-hearted Smike with the lock of hair laid on his 
dying breast. A feeling of reverent surprise and com- 
panionship must follow him who steps upon the stones 
of Greece; for each field and hill, glen and stream, insect 
and herb, hides a spirit form. The mountains and plains 
are thronged with children of the air as with children of 
the earth, and we may fancy that heaven never seemed 
so nearly one with mortal life as in this nation’s day of 
new-born faith. The brook, whose line I can see from the 
summit of my evening stroll, winding through the old olive 
grove where Plato taught, and past the tombs of the brave 
where Pericles may have spoken, has haunting, familiar 
genii, as real to the Athenian as those honored names. 
There Narcissus, the river-god’s child, pined away to a 
flower which hangs its head, seeking an image in the stream; 
and the nymph Echo, loving him in vain, wasted until all 
that is left of her is a voice. The raven, flying gloomily 
over my head, was turned black by Apollo, for bringing bim 
evil tidings. The cobweb streaming from a twig at my 
feet tells of Arachne’s transformation and fate. I found 
one day a flower on a slender stem, whose large, delicate 
petals made a dark crimson cup. No one I met could tell 
me its name, nor, for that matter, of a dozen varieties of 
flowers I gathered. Some time after, a lady, to whom I 
showed it pressed, said it was the anemone, but could not 
tell me the legend which I felt suré must be hid away in 
it. Now, I know that it sprung from the blood of Adonis. 
No doubt, I trod under my careless feet twenty other beau- 
tiful myths, but found enough at least to make this advice 
valuable : when you go to Greece, take the Greek mythology 
with you, and believe it while there. A charm will be lent 
to what otherwise may seem a barren landscape; and Greek 
history will be viewed in the light of what I believe to have 
been the chief factor of that glorious civilization,— namely, 
the Greek religious faith. 
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Indeed, to follow a serious strain, it was their religion 
that made the Greeks what they were, understanding .by 
that word not a mechanical force, but the providential con- 
ception of Deity and worship, which grew upon the soil of 
Hellenic humanity. There is a theory which authors are 
prone to apply especially to heathen cults, that nations 
make their religions. I will not admit that. Shape them, 
they may; but the essential substance of a religion is that 
it is not created, but is itself creative. A people’s religion 
is the enshrinement of their conception of other power 
than man’s, be-nef-icent or ma-lef-icent. Grouped into that 
name is the objective majesty of power and creative force, 
which ‘answer to the conscious weakness and craving of 
the human soul. Names are only the smoked glass through 
which we endeavor to see more clearly, when an open vis- 
ion would blind our eyes. The golden age of Greek litera- 
ture was an age when men were breaking with the names 
and form that had satisfied past generations ; so that, gen- 
eralizing too rapidly, we are led to think the faith of this 
noble people was one rather of fancy or amusement than of 
manly earnestness. No greater mistake concerning them 
can be made. Probably, even in the age of Pericles, scepti- 
cism was confined to the few, and retained within itself, as 
with Plato, the deeper element of faith, while stripping 
away the popular form; but the majority of the people were 
still animated with the full genius of the Olympic religion. 
Certainly, the age preceding this was one of profound 
national faith.* The over-religiousness that Paul in later 
days so courteously charged upon the Athenians was then 
an underlying foundation to every conscious act of the citi- 
zen or State. If it is true that the Greek religion was not 
only a chief factor, but the inclusive source of most of 
that which Greece stands for in the story of human prog- 
ress, it becomes worth while to study that religion in its 
elemental and dynamic aspects. Such a study, I think, 
shows that the chief characteristic of the Greek divinities is 
their humanity, and consequent sympathy with mortal life. 





* See Grote, vol. iii. Concerning the sacrilege of the Alkmenids, 
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The gulf to be crossed by human thought is faith that super- 
nal beings are interested in man, and concerned for his love 
or by his hate. The Greek bridged this gulf, partly by him- 
self claiming kindred with the gods, partly by his sense of 
the condescension of infinite powers to his wants and fears. 
Viewed in this light, it is not so much the way in which, 
for example, the divinities are interested in the siege of 
Troy, as the fact that they are interested at all, which is 
important in the development of Greek character. The 
way is often capricious, even immoral; but better far, in 
its saving influences, a faith in a divinity like this, a heav- 
enly patron concerned in man, as a father for his child, 
than a coldly throned Infinitude wrapped forever away from 
him by attributes of omniscience and unpchangeableness and 
sanctity. 

I have been led to say this, not because it is a new or 
original thought, but because, while in Greece, the thought 
came newly and with original force to me. I was familiar 
with the commonly alleged sources of Greek development, 
as their wonderful climate, and more wonderful geograph- 
ical condition, external and internal, their open air life, their 
warlike genius, their democratic institutions, their art idea, 
their philosophy of living. But of the extent to which the 
religious element interpenetrated, and in many cases cre- 
ated these secondary forces, I had no proper consciousness. 
That consciousness came to me with the sight of the Par- 
thenon, and grew upon me as each day I endeavored to 
rebuild in imagination the life and scenes enacted upon the 
stage of Grecian history. From such a survey rises the 
conviction that their religion created the Greek people; or, 
to qualify a little, that their religion had more to do with 
making the Greek people than perhaps that of any other 
nation has had in making that nation. 

If I am not mistaken, the prevailing opinion is other than 
this, and, while admitting’the influence of their mythology 
upon the Greeks, would take the ground that that influence 
was less with them than in any other ethnic history. 

I approach with diffidence that Athens of Athens, the 
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Acropolis with jts» temples and memories. The fault of de- 
scriptions is quite as often that they exaggerate, mistaking 
creations of an excited fancy for reality, as that they are 
inadequate; and, when the mind is full of crowding associa- 
tions, it is difficult to render the lens of sight achromatic. 
Yet we forgive this fault more readily than the other. 
There are men so afraid of sentiment that they blunt even 
common-sense and feeling. Mr. Tuckerman, our late Min- 
ister to Greece, tells us of an attaché to one of the legations 
who lived two years in Athens, and boasted that he had 
never been on the Acropolis. He was an inveterate sports- 
man; and a friend persuaded him to visit it one day, by his 
description of a queer bird which had been seen hovering 
about the ruins. Meeting the attaché the day after, and 
enjoying the fact that he could no longer say he had not 
been on the Acropolis, his friend asked what he thought of 
it. “Oh,” said the other, with a look of disgust (his unsen- 
timental mind fixed on his bird hunt), “it was nothing but 
an old black crow, after all!” 

Let me endeavor first to convey an impression of the 
topography of the citadel rock and its immediate sur- 
roundings. Imagine a low-built modern city, not at all 
foreign in its general appearance, lying upon a plain, with 
a half-circle of precipitous rocky hills enelosing it on the 
east and south. There is Lycabettus, five hundred feet 
high; then, after a valley, the Acropolis; next, the lower 
elevations of the Museum and hill of the Nymphs, between 
which and the rock of Mars is the ancient Agora. Rising 
precipitously from the most crowded part of modern Athens 
is the yellow-gray rock of the Acropolis, covering a space 
about twelve hundred feet in length by four hundred, with 
an average height of one hundred and fifty feet. 

Toward this let us in fancy direct our steps, observing as 
we walk some of the local color of the town. First, we are 
passing through the wide, public squares and streets of the 
German-looking quarter, which shows the influence of Ba- 
varian King Otho and Danish King George, and so appears, 
with its plain palace, square houses, schools, and other pub- 
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lic buildings, like any new continental town. Of special 
interest are the university buildings, of fine marble, con- 
structed like Greek temples, but sadly flat and low appear- 
ing, for the architect has not chosen elevated ground asa 
classic Greek would have done; and th? Bod’, or council 
chamber, on whose steps stand groups of legislators, among 
whom are conspicuous the country members, with embroi- 
dered jacket, white petticoats, and red fez. 

Eolus Street comes next, lined with modern-looking stores, 
supplying Greek signs for English. Soon, turning to the 
left, we are in crooked, narrow lanes of low-built houses. 
Now and then, a fragment of ancient Athens, used for a 
horse-block, or stuck like a talisman over a gateway; here 
and there, a little zebrafied and haystacked Byzantine 
church, with fragments of Greek temples built in; per- 
haps a funeral procession on foot, the body borne in an open 
coffin, preceded by bearded, long-robed, funnel-capped Greek 
priests, carrying some shabby emblems and wax lights; now 
a crowd about a dancing-bear, or some maskers, for it is car- 
nival week. We are approaching the market, and enter a 
long lane devoted to dry goods and shoes, the whole parti- 
colored stock being displayed from each door and window ; 
next, low board and canvas booths, crowded with Cretan 
laborers in baggy blue trowsers, and towns-people, buying, 
smoking, chattering at fruit-stalls piled with the gold of 
oranges and citrons, or butcher-shops with dozens of kids 
hanging up like a Bulgarian massacre, their skins pulled 
over their heads (for no meat is bought without evidence of 
this kind as to its identity), or fish-stands with unspeakable 
cuttle-fish and smells, or restaurants full of the smoke of 
stews and broils from front door furnaces like those of 
Pompeii; red caps, fierce moustaches, petticoated men and 
_ Overcoated women, donkeys with six panniers on a side, 
black-eyed children playing at carnival or hop scotch, con- 
templative magnates twirling strings of beads, an Oriental 
atmosphere of dirt, tallow, and grim self-importance every- 
where! An upward-plunging, narrow back street leads us, 
without a moment’s notice, against the frowning side of the 
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Acropolis. While we pause to forget these incongruous 
sights and sounds, glance at that piéce of wall whose mot- 
ley appearance indicates some peculiar interest. You re- 
member that after the battle of Salamis the Lacedemonians 
opposed the reconstruction of the Athenian fortress. So 
Themistocles, as ambassador in Sparta, managed to tempor- 
ize, while Cimon, assisted by the whole population, rebuilt 
the breach, snatching into it great stones and small, with 
ruined fragments of the temple and city. So in one place 
are seen half a dozen drums of columns, in another an archi- 
trave or triglyphs, in others fragments of statues and inscrip- 
tions,— anything from any place to save the life of the State. 
Other ruins speak of the calm grandeur of festal days, or 
distantly illustrate the written story of Athenian greatness. 
This wall is history itself; and, as I looked at it day after 
day, it gave me not only the vivid picture of a hurrying 
people lifting stones day and night, but also an ideal his- 
tory of patriotism. Rather than that the republic shall take 
harm, let the breach be toiled at by commoner and leader, 
rich and poor, women and children; let it be filled with 
what is costliest or humblest, so that it be filled, and oppose 
to every foe, whether open or secret, an unbroken front. 

On my first visit to the summit of the sacred hill, the sun 
was shining from a splendid sky, and a fresh wind, almost a 
gale, was striking across exposed places and through deso- 
late columns. A few majestic white clouds, breasted like 
swans, were sailing from the mountains directly toward us, 
reminding me of that play of Aristophanes, in which Soc- 
rates summons the clouds, floating from Mt. Parnes, to stoop 
from the sky and, like nymphs or spirits of the air, speak as 
a chorus in his drama. From every point, what a landscape 
met our eyes! Eastward, Pentelicus, “over whose slope 
can be felt Marathon,” and Hymettus, gray and bare in the 
flooding light; southward, a green plain and the blue Agean, 
fretted with white crests of waves; westward, the Pirzus, 
Salamis, and far away the top of Corinth’s Acropolis; north, 
the whole Attic plain, with the road to Eleusis and distant 
Citheron, behind which is. Thebes. But the nearer world of 
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white fragments soon engages all our thought. Bleached 
surface rock, confusion, shattered stone, desolate, rust- 
colored columns, as if in mockery some one has gathered a 
thousand little fragments of sculpture and inscription, and 
made a pudding-stone wall of them. On each side of the 
Parthenon lie its blown-out sides and the frusta of its col- 
umns, like paper fragments puffed away with a breath. 
Loneliness, lifelessness, ruin,— this is all. What they can 
take away with them who come and go, seeing once only, 
is not hard to imagine. Surprise, discontent, incredulity,— 
if they are frank enough to own it; an affectation in others, 
for the source of which see Byron and Murray’s Guide. 
And yet it is possible to have there emotions and experi- 
ences whose force will go with one through life, tinging all 
feeling, all thought. Beauty, truth, worship, humanity, are 
almost new words when interpreted by these shreds and 
scattered fragments of white stone. 

There is a fascinating bit of story waiting for some ro- 
mancer, on the coast of Italy, in an old castle overlooking 
the sea, where Julid Gonzaga, widow of one of the Colonnas, 
and the most beautiful woman of the age, retired after his 
death. The fame of her matchless beauty reached Sultan 
Solyman, who hired a freebooter to procure for him the fair 
prize. So sudden was the rough-wooing pirate in his mid- 
night attack on the garrison that the lady only escaped in 
her night-dress, aided by one attendant and the friendly dark- 
ness to a place of refuge, where, as an author daintily ob- 
serves, “it would be curious to speculate to what extent her 
fright and sufferings were soothed by the proud conscious- 
ness of the beauty from which they flowed.” On rushed 
the impetuous robbers to her apartments. The empty 
couch, the scattered silks and jewels, the open window which 
- had caught and held a velvet mantle, told them that they 
were indeed in her bower, but the goddess of the shrine had 
flown. Such deserted apartments seem the Parthenon, and 
its sister temples. These fragments of exquisite sculpture, 
these empty shrines and roofless columns upon which hang, 
like torn lace, the shattered ornament of capital or frieze, 
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seemed in my fancy the home and garments of some such 
spirit of loveliness, who, in sudden flight and neglectful 
haste, has left them to the plunderer. But Time, like a 
ntourner, has cherished every relic. The climate of Greece 
has no frost, mildew, or destructive lichens; and, after 
twenty-three hundred years, after wars, earthquakes, and 
storms, there remain reliefs and tracings, and lines of beauty, 
as clear cut and unsullied as when they came from the hand 
of Phidias, and Pericles pronounced them good. 

Enough of the Parthenon is left to make architects despair 
of ever reproducing or copying it. It is only within a few 
years that part of the secret of its harmony and proportion 
has been discovered. Measurements had been often taken 
and imitations attempted, but always with an unaccountable 
disappointment in the result. At last, some patient, rever- 
ent observer, taking note of every fraction in his measures, 
found that there is scarcely a straight line on the facing of 
any column or course. What seemed horizontal or vertical 
is not so. In place of this, a delicate curving or convexity 
is employed, which corrects certain optical illusions and 
assists the perspective of elevation. ‘ Hyperbolic Entisis” 
is the name of it, and tells you about as much as any pho- 
tograph or account can ; but it means centuries of culture in 
art and mathematics, each separate stone cut by a sculptor’s 
hand and measured to the hundredth of an inch, and it 
means, as I tried to say a little while ago, a religious devo- 
tion. Only worshippers, longing for perfection in the 
shrines offered to the gods, could have conceived and exe-. 
cuted a temple, the wreck of which is an inspiration to art 
and devotion through all time. 

Once, every foot of space on this hill was covered with 
objects of peculiar value and significance. In its centre was 
the great Athene Primichos, the top of whose golden spear, 
reaching seventy feet high, was visible miles at sea. In the 
fourth century, it is said Alaric trembled when he faced her, 
and left unharmed the shrines on which her shadow fell. 
There is the Er%cthéum where the sacred olive grew, and 
the ever-burning lamp of the goddess was fed with its oil ; 
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and the Propylea, which Epaminondas longed to pluck up 
and plant in Thebes. Perched like a dove on the very edge 
of a cliff, is the temple of Wingless Victory, which forty 
years ago was found in fragments, built into a Turkish bas- 
tion. Altars to protecting divinities, statues of heroes, me- 
morials made of the spoils from Marathon or Mycale, votive 
emblems like that of “Apollo, Chaser of Locusts,” or “ the 
earth-imploring showers from Jupiter,” clustered on the 
rocks. Now, we only see the cut, worn place where each 
one stood. A few shattered torsos and maimed limbs have 
been reverently laid together like the unrecognized dead 
from a battle-field. Marred reliefs and half-effaced inscrip- 
tions litter the ground, luring the loiterer to read their 
story, and find a hint of their lost completeness; but the 
task is soon dropped, and the stone sighs away into ever- 
increasing oblivion and neglect. Yet, somehow, he who 
waits and wooes these desolate marbles and shrines, at last 
sees them in their white and azure and golden glory, feels 
the presence of Solon and Aéschylus, Aristides and the 
Academic sage, and after that would as soon think of cold- 
ness and criticism over the faded flowers and time-stained 
tress of hair which recall a lost friend. 

Such are the outward features of Athens; thus “lovely is 
it in its age of woe,” thus unattractive in its present human 
life. And Greece, a country without roads or yeomanry, 
pestered with banditti politicians and dreamers of a Pan- 
Hellenic republic, whose chief crop is currants for our plum- 
puddings, and children named Agamemnon, Themistocles, 
or the like,—what may be hoped for her future rank ‘and 
place in history? Nothing, and everything: nothing for 
several generations, and until the conceits and ambitions 
of its leading people have subsided into a purpose to build 
from the foundation upward, instead of from the roof down- 
ward; everything when the influence of education, peace, 
and common-sense begin to bear on the people and make 
them value a good highway or a well-tilled farm more than 
places in the legislature or starveling government offices. A 
restless, self-tormenting genius is there, making blunders at 
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every step, aping the glory of ancient Hellas, yet neglecting 
the very first principles of civilization. But, with all this, 
there lives the. spirit which won liherty after the crushing 
oppressions of ten centuries, through sacrifices and courage 
far greater than of the day of Troy and of Thermopyle. 
An intense patriotism pervades all classes, and men crave 
education there, as the hungry crave bread. Let them 
dream of the wonderful past; for dreams like this some- 
times take form, and bring about heroic fulfilmente We 
may not hope again for that inspiration of conscience, intel- 
lect, and love of art which breathed on marble till it lived, 
or enshrined itself in the more enduring works of law-givers 
and poets, historians and philosophers; but we may hope 
in the fulness of time for an enlightened and happy people, 
whose national life shall kindle to a flame, which, measured 
by its purity and steadiness, if not by its brilliancy, may 
bear a comparison with the glories of the ancient state. 
T. L. Extor. 


“THE BIBLE FOR LEARNERS,” VOL. III. 


The third and last volume of The Bible for Learners 
comes from the pen of Dr. Hooykaas, pastor at Rotterdam, 
and is entirely devoted to the New Testament. This vol- 
ume has a much less vital connection with its predecessors 
than the New Testament has with the Old. The Bible for 
Learners not being really the Bible itself, in any proper 
sense of the word, but rather what the Germans would call 
a Bibelwerk, the work of Dr. Hooykaas does not presup- 
pose the work of Dr. Oort. The two joint editors have 
so divided their labors, and apparently have wrought with 
such independence of each other, that the result is virtually 
two separate books, having little in common but the purpose 
which dictated them and the literary form into which they 
are cast. Where the conclusions of Dr. Oort and the prem- 
ises of Dr. Hooykaas coincide, it will generally be found 
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that both are indebted to scholars who have gone before 
them, and with whose opinions they must have been familiar. 
There are novelties in both works, but each writer has his 
own. 

The volume under consideration opens with what pur- 
ports to be an “ Historical Sketch of Jesus and the Apostolic 
Age,” but which is really much more than this, since a 
prominent feature of it is the summary presentation of the 
author’s conclusions upon many points of New Testament 
criticism at the present time in dispute. At the begin- 
ning, we are presented with a luminous outline sketch of 
the condition of the provinces of the Roman Empire, and 
especially of Palestine, at the beginning of the Christian era. 
About the same amount of space is next devoted to a con- 
cise statement of the facts of the gospel narrative, or, to 
speak more exactly, to a skilfully painted word-picture of 
the life of Jesus as it presents itself to the mind of the 
writer. In the remaining pages are briefly considered the 
characteristics of the apostolic age and the historical value 
of the several books comprised in the New Testament canon. 
Within the brief space of twenty-five introductory pages, the 
author has contrived to give us the cream of his whole book, 
so that he who is straitened for time need read no further. 
Such, however, is the charm of the writer’s style, and so 
fresh to many will be his thought, that most of those who 
have gone with him so far are likely to be tempted to remain 
awhile longer in his company. 

If, in the introductory “ Historical Sketch,” we have a sum- 
mary of the author’s conclusions, in his first chapter we have 
placed in our hands the key to his method. Believing, as 
he does, that in the historical books of the New Testament 
we have, for the most part, transformed traditions and very 
seldom trustworthy records of actual facts (the most impor- 
tant agent in this transformation having been “ the influence 
exercised upon the tradition by the conflict of parties in the 
apostolic communities”), he does not purpose simply to re- 
peat in modern phrase the gospel narrative, but to submit 
each part to a searching criticism either before or after 
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reproducing it. He naturally finds the first occasion for 
such criticism at the very outset of his work, when corisid- 
ering the different accounts of the descent of Jesus and the 
circumstances attending his birth and childhood. It is at 
this point that he introduces what may be called his first 
canon, if this term can properly be applied to the series of 
affirmations on whose correctness depends the value of very 
much of what follows. It will save subsequent explanation, 
and, beside, be more just to the author, to introduce here 
the passage referred to : — 


When the later Christians wished to know more of those early days, 
there was no one left who could give them any iiformation. Were they 
content to rest in their ignorance then, inasmuch as it was impossible to 
learn any more, and fate would have it so? Not atall. It was far more 
in the spirit of the age to try to determine what must have happened. 
And, indeed, the Christians firmly believed that they could draw from a 
source of information which deserved such implicit confidence that, even 
if there had been persons living who were personally acquainted with the 
facts, it would hardly have been necessary to consult them. This source 
of information was the Old Testament. Jesus was recognized as the 
Messiah promised to the fathers ; and the prophets had written about the 
Messiah. It was firmly believed that they had foretold a number of 
details of the life of the Christ, and that in doing so they could not possi- 
bly have made mistakes. Not content with finding in the prophecies and 
Psalms all sorts of allusions or definite predictions as to the life of Jesus, 
the Christians saw in the fortunes of the people of Israel, or of its great- 
est heroes, such as Moses, a foreshadowing of what was to happen to the 
Messiah. And so, by putting together a number of texts from the Old 
Testament, generally explained in a grossly arbitrary style, they made up 
a complete history of Jesus. We shall notice this again and again as we 
advance. 


It is not, however, to be inferred that, because the spirit 
and temper of the book are thus critical, the author’s posi- 
tions are uniformly substantiated by evidence. On the con- 
trary, there is in the book very much more of assertion than 
of proof. We do not call attention to this for the sake of 
discrediting the acknowledged scholarship of the work, but 
merely for the purpose of showing that for the most part it 
gives results rather than processes, and tells us much more 
of what Dr. Hooykaas believes with regard to the New 

3 
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Testament than of the reasons which underlie his belief. 
Probably, the exigencies of his task necessitated this, since 
he was writing a work of limited extent intended for learn- 
ers and not for scholars, and so must needs adopt the asser- 
tive method appropriate to instruction rather than attempt 
to lead his inexperienced and presumably youthful readers 
through the intricate mazes of critical investigation. Let 
those, then, who take up the work in ignorance of its true 
nature, understand that they are getting neither the New 
Testament itself nor what scholars at large think of the New 
Testament, but simply the views of that school of criticism 
which, at the present day, is most in fashion in circles not 
accounted orthodox. 

The chapters devoted to the birth and youth of Jesus and 
John interpret the accounts of the gospel record in a manner 
quite in harmony with the views both of the “ Evangelical ” 
Dr. Immer and our own Dr. Hedge, the former of whom, 
no less explicitly than the latter, asserts the presence of a 
legendary element in several parts of the New Testament 
scriptures. It is, however, stated, on what ought to be good 
authority, that “many learned men refuse to be convinced ” 
of what is-so clear to Dr. Hedge, namely, that “ Christian- 
ity, like every other religion, has its mythology,— a mythol- 
ogy so intertwined with the veritable facts of its early 
history, so braided and welded with its first beginnings, that 
history and myth are not always distinguishable, the one 
from the other”; so that Dr. Hooykaas’s early chapters 
are likely to be as distasteful to some as they will be wel- 
come to others. He differs from his predecessors of kindred 
schools only in making “a clean sweep ” of the whole gospel 
of the infancy, ascribing an emblematic meaning even to 
those parts which look the most like genuine history. The 
story of “ Jesus in the temple” he looks upon with decided 
suspicion, conjecturing that “the desire to lift the veil that 
hangs over the youth of Jesus made the later Christians fly 
to the traditions concerning the heroes of the Old Testa- 
ment,” and that “ Samuel has served in some measure as the 
model for the story.” Here, as elsewhere, what is lacking 
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in the meagre narrative of the Gospel, the fertile imagination 
of the author skilfully supplies; and so vivid is the deserip- 
tion and so full of details that one is almost led to think 
that we have the testimony of an eye-witness, and that Dr. 
Hooykaas accompanied Joseph and Mary in their search for 
the lost child, if ever there was any such loss and search. 
Some pages read “like a novel”; and, in fact, we know no 
sufficient reason why the whole book, if only a few pages of 
criticism were left out, should not be called a religio-histor- 
ical novel of the best sort. The narrative portions of The 
Bible for Learners may be said to stand in something like 
the same relation to the Scriptures that the Waverley novels 
sustain to the records of English history. Possibly, some 
would rather say that Drs. Oort and Hooykaas are the Ma- 
caulay and Froude of sacred history; and certainly, judged 
by merely literary standards, this comparison would not be 
an unfitting one. As to lineal descent, however, the present 
volume is clearly to be affiliated upon the lives of Jesus by 
Strauss and Renan, with a close side-relationship to the sev- 
eral writers of the Tiibingen school. “H. H.” represents 
her German landlady as saying, “I love the Jesu Christ 
more by Renan as in what the Church say for him”; and 
it is hardly to be.doubted that the New Testament Gospels 
and Epistles, which all must concede to be rather material 
for history than systematic history itself, and which to the 
young are often rendered obscure by their ignorance of 
ancient history, of Oriental manners and customs, and of 
obsolete forms of thought and speech, will be more attrac- 
tive to many in their modern Anglo-Dutch garb than they 
have hitherto been in their more primitive dress. 

With this general characterization, we might leave the 
book in the hands of our readers; but it is, perhaps, due to 
those who may not have ready access to the work that our 
description of it should be somewhat more complete. 

The accounts of the visit to Bethlehem of the “wise men” 
from the East,” of the murderous pian of Herod, and of the 
flight of Joseph and Mary into Egypt, are carefully analyzed, 
and the difficulties in the way of their acceptance as veri- 
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table history clearly stated. The explanation of their origin 
is traced to indications “believed to be contained in the Old 
Testament under the form of direct prophecies or foreshad- 
owing types,” and to beliefs generally current in antiquity 
with regard to great men “as having been threatened in 
their childhood by fearful dangers.” 

With regard to John the Baptist, it is maintained that the 
evangelists are wrong in representing him as predicting the 
near coming of the Messiah, since what he really declared 
was that Jehovah himself was coming to judge his péople, 
it being a Christian afterthought that John had been the 
forerunner of the Christ. After a paragraph devoted to 
the Essenes, it is affirmed that “of course John must have 
known of this sect, and must have felt its influence,” but 
that it is a mistake to suppose that he was ever connected 
with the order, since “he stood alone, and belonged to no 
close society.” Another fact of which the author has ex- 
clusive knowledge is that John’s “ person was impressive 
and commanding.” That there is sufficient evidence to war- 
rant the positive statement that “ John did not know Jesus” 
before he came to him to be baptized, some students of the 
New Testament will not be inclined to grant. Great stress 
is laid upon the influence supposed to have been exercised 
by John upon the mind of Jesus,—an influence which virt- 
ually determined his subsequent career. Before, he had 
been halting in his purpose: now, he adopted a firm resolu- 
tion, to which he steadfastly adhered. 

The story of the conversation between John and Jesus at 
the time of the baptism the author has “no hesitation in 
absolutely rejecting,” since he thinks that it would have 
been inconsistent with the usual integrity of the latter to 
desire baptism simply because it was “a fitting thing.” It 
is held that Jesus must have been moved by a feeling of 
penitence and contrition; for, “without having any such 
gross trespasses to confess as we call sins, surely Jesus may 
have had an humble consciousness that he was not perfect 
in goodness, that he had faltered or stumbled on the path 
of faith, had been tardy or impatient on his way through 
life.” ; 
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It is the death of John the Baptist which is conceived as 
having furnished the occasion for the coming forth of Jesus 
as a public teacher. The work of John could not be allowed 
to fail for want of some one to succeed this prophet of the 
wilderness, and Jesus took upon himself the task. And, 
now that his work of teaching is fairly inaugurated, he be- 
gins to call about him a few trusted disciples. The fisher- 
men Simon and Andrew were the ones first called, who 
received the promise of Jesus that he would make them 
“fishers of men.” These words —“ fishers of men” — were, 
according to our author, “afterward elaborated into an em- 
blematic account of the calling of the first disciples,” this 
account being no other than that of the miraculous draught 
of fishes. With perfect assurance, it is said: “ We must cer- 
tainly take this narrative as having a symbolical meaning. 
How far we can safely go in this direction is not so certain. 
This much is clear, however, that the unsuccessful fishing 
represents the natural incapacity of the disciples, and their 
marvellous subsequent success the fruits of their preaching 
as emissaries of Jesus.” The rest of this symbolic interpre- 
tation we omit, since it is acknowledged to be more or less 
tinged with conjecture. 

It is in connection with this first application of it that the 
author introduces a formal statement of what we will call 
his second canon, in accordance with which he explains 
“these emblematic stories in general.” The essential por- 
tion of it is as follows :— 


They were very common among the Christian communities of the 
first century, and have left abundant traces in the Gospels. The conse- 
quence is that we are always coming across representations or accounts 
of things which excite our attention by their very singular character, and 
by invariably containing something marvellous, often something impossi- 
ble. But, when we examine them more closely, we discover that they. are 
only intended to set forth some idea or some truth, and are, in fact, elab- 
orated figures of speech or emblems. . . . But we must be careful to dis- 
tinguish, in this connection, between the original narrators and our evan- 
gelists. The former were, of course, fully aware of the meaning of the 
figures they selected ; but the latter had often lost their true significance, 
and accepted them in the literal sense. Hence, in taking them up into 
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their Gospels, they often omitted some essential point, laid too great stress 
upon another, or even made incongruous additions. 

Some of the New Testament accounts of the casting out 
of demons the author finds to be historical, and others legen- 
dary. With regard to the true nature of demoniacal posses- 
sion, he is quite in accord with the most advanced criticism 
of the day, maintaining that the phenomena described are 
those of various types of nervous disease. So far as the 
cures recorded in the Gospels were real, they were due to 
natural causes, and chiefly to the moral power possessed by 
Jesus. It is held to be altogether probable that Jesus shared 
the belief of his contemporaries in the reality of demoniacal 
possession, and did not simply accommodate his language 
to the conceptions of his hearers when he ordered imaginary 
demons to come out of the bodies of the epileptic and the 
insane. 

In speaking of the teachings of Jesus, Dr. Hooykaas nat- 
urally takes up first “ the Sermon on the Mount.” He fully 
agrees with those critics who think that this was not uttered 
as one continuous discourse, but was, as it were, composed 
— that is, brought together and arranged — by the writer of 
the first Gospel, with a view to unity of subject rather than 
chronological accuracy. Of course, if Jesus did not deliver 
any such discourse, he did not deliver it upon a mountain: 
therefore, the mountain is the invention of the evangelist. 
“Now, the evangelist had a special motive for fixing upon 
a mountain for this purpose. He intended to represent 
Jesus laying down the fundamental laws of the Kingdom 
of Heaven as the counterpart of Moses, who promulgated 
the constitution of the old covenant from Mount Sinai. 
Luke, on the other hand, not wishing Jesus to be regarded 
as a second Moses or another lawgiver, just as deliberately 
makes the Master deliver this discourse on a plain.” Here, 
we see that the author agrees with the Tiibingen school 
in charging that each of the evangelists purposely so shaped 
his history as to favor the views of that church party with 
which he sympathized, the special contrast in the present 
instance being between the principles of Jewish and those 
of heathen Christianity. 
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It being assumed that Jesus was “entirely without those 
qualities which catch the eye and take the imagination by 
storm,” the story of the miraeulous feeding of the multitudes 
is interpreted “as an emblematic description of the way in 
which Jesus, as a popular teacher, satisfied thé spiritual 
wants of countless hearers with but the slenderest possible 
means at his disposal.” Not altogether consistent with this 
treatment of the account seem the glowing paragraphs in 
which the author endows Jesus with a wealth of spiritual 
power and a depth of spiritual insight adequate to the expla- 
nation of even the most wonderful effects ascribed to his © 
preaching. 

On one point connected in the record with the earlier 
period of the ministry of Jesus Dr. Hooykaas does not speak 
with his accustomed confidence. He is in doubt whether 
to accept or reject the account of the sending out of the 
twelve apostles. Upon the whole, he is inclined to think 
that there was such a mission, but that, if there was, it 
amounted to little in its practical results. “The prohibition 
to preach to any one except the Jews certainly owes its 
origin to a later Jewish-Christian editor, who looked upon 
the Messianic kingdom as the heritage of Israel alone.” 
The injunctions to “heal the sick, cleanse the lepers, raise 
the dead, cast out devils,” he speaks of as a “symbolical 
description of their work,—healing the sick in soul, waking 
the indifferent from the sleep of death, cleansing those 
tainted with the leprosy of sin.” 

The account of the calling of Matthew, recorded in the 
ninth chapter of the first Gospel, our author, like many of 
the commentators, identifies with the similar accounts con- 
tained in the second chapter of Mark and the fifth chapter 
of Luke; but he thinks that the evangelist misunderstands 
the words addressed by Jesus to the publican, and supposes 
them to be a call to the apostolic office instead of an invita- 
tion to dinner, the result of the misconception being that 
he substitutes the name of the apostle Matthew for that of 
the unapostolic Levi of the other synoptics. Dr. Hooykaas 
maintains that “it is in reality very unlikely that Levi and 
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Matthew are the same man, or that one of the twelve 
was a tax-gatherer.” He also claims that Luke is in error 
in making the repast to have taken place at the house of 
Levi. 

Again and again is our attention recalled from other top- 
ics to a consideration of some account which, in the view 
of the author, had its origin in an earlier symbolic narrative. 
As Jesus is supposed to have commissioned the twelve to 
heal only the sick in soul and not those afflicted with bodily 
diseases, so the numerous cures which are ascribed to his 
personal agency are, in the view of our Dutch critic, gen- 
erally, if not always, to be looked upon as having been 
wrought in the spiritual and not in the physical natures of 
those who were treated by “the good physician.” “ For 
there cannot be a doubt that these stories, as well as the 
more general accounts of how Jesus restored the use of lost 
powers or withered limbs to the crippled, the blind, the 
dumb, and the maimed, were originally symbolical rather 
than literal in their meaning.” This point being so posi- 
tively settled, we shall not need to refer to it again. 

Two chapters are devoted to a consideration of the atti- 
tude assumed by Jesus toward the religion of his people. 
Whatever in the Mosaic law and in the traditions of the 
elders approved ‘itself to his moral consciousness, to that he 
rendered hearty allegiance; but neither law nor tradition 
was allowed to stand in the way of his proclaiming with 
the utmost boldness whatever seemed to him to be God’s 
truth. Accustomed as we are by this time to having almost 
everything explained symbolically, we yet must confess to a 
slight feeling of surprise upon being told that the story of 
the turning of water into wine is but a symbolic description 
of the work of Jesus as it stands related to the Judaism of 
the first Christian century. Of how much difficulty it must 
relieve those to whom this miracle has always been a stum- 
bling-block, to know that there was no wedding-feast, no 
water and no wine, but that Jesus simply changed the 
turbid water of legal formalism into the new wine of the 
spirit. 
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With regard to the relation subsisting between Jesus and 
the several religious sects of his time, the author has noth- 
ing new to offer. The theory so ingeniously elaborated by 
some European scholars, that Jesus was an Essene, is held 
to be without sufficient foundation. 

The source of that strength by which Jesus was enabled 
to exercise so great an influence over the masses as well as 
to still the tempests which arose in the minds of his disciples, 
and to walk fearlessly over the stormy waves of life when 
the faithless Peter began to sink and would have perished 
but for him, is traced to ‘his constant communion with God 
in prayer. It is noticeable, as illustrating the critical tem- 
per of the work, that not even in the discussion of this 
subject, where historical criticism would seem to be almost 
superfluous, if not, as some might think, out of place, no 
testimony is accepted which has not been questioned and 
stood the test of agreement with those theories which under- 
lie the whole work. 

As the author advances with his narrative, he finds fewer 
oceasions for explaining New Testament accounts by Old 
Testament types; yet a few interesting cases remain to 
be noticed. With regard to the circumstances attending 
the death of John the Baptist, we are told that “it is easy 
to see that Herodias is drawn after the model of Ahab’s 
wife, who hated and persecuted the first Elijah; and Salome 
is evidently copied from Esther, for she, too, visits the prince 
by surprise, captivates him by her beauty, obtains a promise 
of anything up to the half of his kingdom, and at the fes- 
tive board demands the death of her enemy as the royal 
boon.” The accounts of the raising of the daughter of 
Jairus and the young man of Nain are ascribed to the nat- 
ural Jewish thirst for the marvellous, “ which could not 
bear the Christ to be outdone by the prophets Elijah and 
Elisha,” who, in the Old Testament, are credited with hav- 
ing raised the dead; although it is conceded that the spir- 
itual consolation given by Jesus to some mourning family 
may have furnished the occasion for one or more of these 
narratives. 

32 
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Of the accounts of the resurrection of Jesus, the explana- 
tion is, of necessity, quite different, although it harmonizes 
with the general spirit of the work in resolving the histor- 
ical narrative into a product of the religious imagination. 
Jesus did not come to life again, but Avs cause revived: this 
is the author's theory in a nutshell. We see that this is the 
New Testament story exactly reversed; for, according to 
that, it was the resurrection which was the cause of the 
revival of the disciples’ faith, while, according to Dr. Hooy- 
kaas, it was their faith which led them to believe first that 
their Master must have risen from the dead and ascended 
to heaven, and then that he really had done so. The post- 
resurrection appearances of Jesus are also looked upon as 
purely subjective phenomena, the result of what Dr. Car- 
penter calls “expectant attention.” Moreover, if there was 
no resurrection, then the last words ascribed to Jesus in the 
record were never uttered by him, but were invented by 
some Christian of a later time. 

Having given examples enough, and perhaps more than 
enough, of the way in which our author applies his method 
of criticism to the narratives of the New Testament, a few 
words remain to be said concerning some important points 
which are made especially prominent in the latter part of 
his work. 

Dr. Hooykaas, being thoroughly imbued with the spirit 
of the Tiibingen school, looks upon the several parts of the 
New Testament as so many relics of a strife fiercely waged 
between the Jewish-Christian and the heathen-Christian ele- 
ments in the early Church. Some of the letters ascribed to 
Paul are allowed to be genuine, but the authenticity of 
almost everything else is either flatly denied or else seriously 
questioned. The Epistles to Timothy and Titus are said 
to have been “certainly composed long after the death of 
Paul,” while it is claimed to be more than probable that 
the Epistles to the Ephesians and the Galatians and the 
second (if not the first) to the Thessalonians are also unau- 
thentic. In maintaining the un-Pauline origin of the Epistle 
to the Hebrews, our author has on his side, as many of our 
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readers are aware, no small number of careful critics. To 
the five historical books, different degrees of credit are as- 
signed. While Matthew, Mark, Luke, and John are not 
their authors, the first three Gospels are much nearer than 
the fourth to furnishing us a true account of the sayings 
and doings of Jesus; in fact, the Gospel ascribed to John is 
altogether discredited as an historical source, although re- 
garded as “the .ripest and fairest fruit of the spirit of 
Jesus.” The Book of Acts is stigmatized as being a delib- 
erate attempt to falsify history, with a view to covering up 
the evidences of disagreement between the two great parties 
in the Church of the apostolic age. 

After devoting so much space to illustrations of Dr. Hooy- 
kaas’s method, and to the critical opinions held by him, it 
is but just to say that his book is far from being altogether 
negative in its tone, and that, disputed points aside, it is an 
attractive presentation of the substance of the New Testa- 
ment in a spirit thoroughly reverential. We sometimes 
tire of his homilies, good as they are; but no one can say 
that he is not animated with an earnest purpose, not only 
of instructing the young, but also of helping them on in 
the religious life. 

We did not set out to criticise the book, but only to de- 
scribe it. Before leaving it, however, we cannot say less 
than this: that any treatment of the New Testament is 
essentially faulty which undertakes to interpret its varied 
contents by the uncértain light of only one or two critical 
principles of probably limited application. Granting that 
there may be symbolic narratives in the Gospels as well as 
narratives which can be traced to Old Testament types, 
it does not follow that symbolism and type have moulded 
and given form to everything which is put forward as his- 
tory. In the medical profession, a man whose practice is 
based upon some one or two pet theories instead of upon 
the well-established principles of medical science is called a 
quack. The term is unsavory, and we have no desire to 
introduce it into the theological vocabulary; but those - 
designated by it are no more unscientific in their principles 
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and practice than are those biblical critics who, for the fist 
time catching a glimpse of some truth or half-truth, straight- 
way imagine that they have a key which will unlock all 
doors and bring to light heaps of hidden treasure. While 
on very many points we are quite in agreement with the 
author whose book we have been examining, we find these 
points to be almost invariably such as have been long enough 
settled upon principles accepted by the best scholars of all 
sects. If we were to say that what in the book is true is 
not new, and what is new is not true, we should probably 
be sacrificing exactness of statement to verbal antithesis ; 
and yet we do not know how better to express the general 
impression made upon us by repeated perusals of the work. 
As to the specific opinions of the author, which haye been 
mentioned in this article, it has not been our purpose to 
express any opinion pro or con; for many times the amount 
of space at our disposal would have been requisite for any 
such discussion of the doubtful points as would have been 
satisfactory to our readers, and mere dogmatic expressions, 
whether of assent or dissent, would have had little or no 
value. If we may call the compositions which together 
make up the New Testament a series of Raphaelesque car- 
toons, which have been recently copied in oils by a skilful 
Dutch painter and reproduced by a competent English en- 
graver, from these copies we have taken a few charcoal 
sketches. 
GEORGE L. Cary. 





The Duties of Women. 


THE DUTIES OF WOMEN.* 


A comparatively new member of the honorable fraternity 
of Boston publishers has put us in prompt possession of this 
latest work of an able and a thoughtful Englishwoman. 
These papers were originally written for lectures, which is 
to be kept in mind, as a course of lectures is not, should not 
be, in form and phrase, precisely like a book on a given 
subject. 

The author’s stand-point is shown in the preface. “I 
have taken part,” she says, “in pleading for the higher edu- 
cation of women, for the admission of women to university 
degrees, for the protection of the property of married 
women, for the employment of women, for the protection of 
women from aggravated assaults, for the entrance of women 
into the medical profession, and, lastly, for extension of the 
parliamentary suffrage to women possessed of the requisite 
property qualification.” This is the woman question in all 
its breadth. Our italics suggest that in the one section of 
suffrage its problem is not the same in England as here. 
She strikes a key-note thus: “ Finally, I will only add that, 
greatly as I desire to see the enfranchisement and elevation 
of women, I consider even that object subordinate to the 
moral character of each individual woman. If women were 
to become less dutiful by being enfranchised, less conscien- 
tious, less unselfish, less temperate, less chaste, then I should 
say: ‘For Heaven's sake let us stay where we are! Noth- 
ing we can ever gain would be worth such a loss.’” This is 
the point she constantly urges, that the all-important ques- 
tion now is what ideas of duty are held by women, and 
how faithful they are to those ideas. For her philosophy of 
duty, she refers her hearers to her book on Intuitive Morals 
(and whoever turns there will be well repaid), while for 
her present purpose she assumes certain beliefs as existing 


* The Duties of Women. A Course of Lectures by Frances Power Cobbe. (Au- 
thorized edition.) Boston: Geo. H. Ellis. London: Williams & Norgate. 1881. 
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in the minds of those whom she addresses. Belief in duty 
as a fact, and as a supremely sacred fact, belief in a God and 
a life for the soul beyond the grave,— these are the faiths to 
which she refers throughout as accepted truths, while claim- 
ing emphatically that a theory of morals could be based 
securely on the first alone, if the others were wanting. It 
is not this “Atheistic Morals,” however, but “ Theistic 
Ethics,” which she represents. ‘The end of creation I be- 
lieve to be the perfecting of souls,” she says; and later, “ In 
doing our duty, we are fulfilling the blessed task of estab- 
lishing God's kingdom, the kingdom of justice, truth, and 
love.” Here in briefest form are the two main thoughts of 
the book,—the duty of each soul to perfect itself, and the 
duty of each to perfect its service to other souls. 

Following the order of thought developed in her other 
books, she classifies morals under the three heads of relig- 
ious, personal, and social duty. Of the first class distinc- 
tively, she does not here speak ; but the personal and social 
duties of women, their relative claims, and the incentives and 
difficulties attending their fulfilment,— these are the themes 
of the main part of the book.- First, she examines the con- 
tingency of apparent collision between the personal and the 
social duties, and maintains with all her force the supreme 
importance of personal duty on this double ground,— that 
virtue is the one obligation positively laid on every individ- 
ual soul, and that “we can never really benefit anybody by 
doing wrong on his behalf, and the truest and surest way in 
which we can serve our fellow-men is, not so much to do 
anything for them as to be the very truest, purest, noblest 
beings we know how.” 

The whole discussion which follows is dominated by this 
one principle of the supreme importance-of virtue. Our ser- 
vice to others is due to what is highest in them, and we have 
no more right to feed another’s happiness at the cost of his 
virtue than at the cost of our own; and this clear principle 
comes to some unexpected practical applications in these 
admirable chapters, full of keen observation, sharp criticism, 
and tender wisdom. 

The range of the chapter on Personal Duty is well indi- 
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cated by its closing sentence: ‘* Chaste, temperate, truthful, 
brave, and free,—that is the ideal of personal virtue for 
woman as for man”; and the treatment of the virtues thus 
indicated in detail is marked by the special weight thrown 
on those duties where woman is most apt to fail, and the 
clear expression of obscure or neglected points. Thus, in 
the section dealing most wisely and delicately with chastity 
occurs this sentence: “The principle we all justly accept, 
that marriage is needful to hallow love, is no whit more true 
or binding than its converse, that love is needful to hallow 
marriage.” And, under the head of veracity, she says: “ We 
are all agreed that a masculine liar ought to be kicked. 
Why should not a feminine liar be sent to Coventry?” 
There is plenty of freshness as well as force in her whole 
treatment of this last theme, as well as in her discussion of 
courage. 

The social duties of woman are grouped under various 
heads,— ties of blood, ties of contract, and so on; and under 
almost every head there is, as in the preceding chapter, 
some emphasis which brings out an undeniable but often 
neglected truth. Here, for instance, is one of the passages 
concerning the duties of daughters: “ In Catholic countries, 
young women often quit their aged parents, no matter how 
much they need them, to enter ‘ religion,’ as it is said; and 
we Protestants are very indignant with them for so doing. 
But, when it comes to our Protestant religion of matrimony, 
lo! we are extremely indulgent to the girl who deposits her 
filial obligation on what the Morning Post calls the ‘ hyme- 
neal altar!’” In considering the duties of wives, there is an 
indication of the possibility that, if the wife’s affection be of 
a poor and short-sighted order, she may encourage a man’s 
tendency to self-indulgence instead of his higher power of 
sacrifice for others, and, the weakening kindness being re- 
turned, they may “nurse each other into complete selfish- 
ness.” Dealing with those who require the vow of obedi- 
ence to a husband, she says: “ * How can two walk together 
except they be agreed?’ was a pertinent question of old; 
but ‘ How can two walk together, unless one of them have 
it entirely his own way?’ is the query put to us by these 
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persons now.”. Attractive passages are too numerous to be 
quoted, but none is more refreshing than the one in which 
this womanly woman pounces with good-humored vigor on 
the failure of some of her sisters to appreciate the worth of 
home. She belabors such delinquency with right good-will, 
and her words are assuredly as much needed here as in Eng- 
land. “Make your homes,” she says, “ better and happier 
and freer than they are, but do not even speak of the alter- 
native of forsaking them, and turning ourselves into Bedou- 
ins of the lodging-house. ... The making of a true home is 
really our peculiar and inalienable right,—a right which no 
man can take from us; for a man can no more make a home 
than a drone can make a hive... . It is a woman, and only 
a woman,—a woman all by herself, if she likes, and with- 
out any man to help her,—who can turn a house into a 
home. ... And shall we relinquish the use of this blessed 
faculty, and be content henceforth, like mere men, to be 
only quartered here or there, not to be at home anywhere? 
Why, even the little beavers, left in a drawing-room, set 
about making a dam —a beavers’ home —out of the coal- 
scuttle the rug and the fire-irons!” She brings out all 
that is implied im the, idea of a home, recognizing every 
claim of every living creature within it, human or beast, and 
closes thus: “One word in concluding these remarks on 
woman’s duties as a Hausfrau. If we cannot perform these 
well, if we are not orderly enough, powerful enough, in 
short, to fulfil this immemorial function of our sex well and 
thoroughly, it is somewhat ‘foolish of us to press to be al- 
lowed to share in the great housekeeping of the State... . 
Having shown ourselves incapable in little things, nobody - 
in their senses will trust us with great ones.” 

In the sixth and last chapter, on “ Woman as a Citizen of 
the State,” she asks: “ How stands the duty of women in 
England as regards entrance into public life and the devel- 
opment of public spirit?” and answers: “I think we are 
bound to seek it, in the first place, as a means, a very great 
means, of doing good, fulfilling our social duty of contribut- 
ing to the virtue and happiness of mankind, advancing the 
kingdom of God.” The practical question, whether these 
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sacred ends are really to be reached by female suffrage, she 
does not here consider; but this is the ground upon which 
she urges it upon high-minded and unselfish Englishwomen 
as a claim they ought to make. Voting is to her simply one 
of the methods of doing work obligatory in some degree on 
all members of modern society. She points out in a pecul- 
iarly sane and discriminating manner the differing weight 
with which these duties press on different individuals. 
She thinks that all women of education might command 
time to gain the knowledge requisite for voting, as well as 
busy, professional men ; and to the question, “ Who are the 
women who should consider themselves free to devote any 
considerable time to what we may call out-door work?” .she 
replies that the great majority of grown-up unmarried 
women, living in their parents’ homes, would be every way 
ennobled by judiciously chosen work, “in some gratuitous 
labor of love for the poor, the sick, the ignorant, the blind ; 
for animals ; in short, in any cause of humanity; but above 
all in the cause of their own sex, and the relief of the mis- 
ery of their sisters.” With a mother, she holds the case is 
different. “She serves the community in the very best and 
highest way it is possible to do, by giving birth to healthy 
children, whose physical strength has not been defrauded, 
and to whose moral and mental nurture she can give the 
whole of her thoughts. This is her function, public and 
private at once,— the profession she has adopted... . Till 
her children no longer need her, I look upon it as a mistake 
and a calamity if a mother undertake any other great work, 
to interfere with the one which would be enough to absorb 
the largest and noblest woman’s nature ever created.” 

But it is useless to try to select quotations where pages 
are crowded with pregnant sentences. It is best to say that 
just now the first “ Duty of Women” is to read this whole 
book with studious self-application ; for it is “rich in saving 
common-sense,” warm with the love of man, and consecrated 
by the love of God. And, when we have read, it is our 
duty to say, as many of us learned to years ago, “ Thank 
God for such women as Frances Power Cobbe!” 


Harriet WARE HALL. 
33 
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A STUDY IN CHARACTER. 


A SERMON BY REV. H. B. CARPENTER. 


Judas went and hanged himself.—MATTHEW xxvii., 5. 
Peter went out, and wept bitterly.— LUKE xxii., 62. 

Two natural impulses appear to take possession of a man 
as soon as he becomes conscious of having wronged another : 
one is to keep out of -the way of the person he has injured, 
the other is to make some amends for the injury he has 
done. Both ‘impulses discover themselves in the case of 
the “two men whom I have placed in pictorial antithesis 
to one another. Each of them rises, retires, exiles himself 
from the presence of the man whom he has wronged. Each 
of them, moreover, is intent upon redress. But how differ- 
ently they seek relief for their anguish,— the one in death, 
the other in tears! Judas goes and hangs himself. Peter 
goes out, and weeps bitterly. Now whence came this dif- 
ference in their conduct? Were they not both traitors? 
This one had given the traitor’s kiss, that one had sworn 
the traitor’s oath. Were they not both alike inthis? Had 
they not both turned their backs on the man they once 
believed in? Were not both now tasting the gall of the 
same treachery? And so, if they differ in the form of their 
atonement, it is because they differ not so much in their 
circumstances as in their characters. : 

Look, then, if you will, at the portraits of the two men. 


I. And first at Judas. 

His name comes always last on the apostolic list. And 
woe to the last and the lowest! It is to the last that the 
world grants no pardon. Occupet extremum scabies is an old 
maxim in its gospel. Christendom for ages held up the 
name of Judas to execration. The Church did not trample 
on the names of Caligula and Nero with half such ferocity 
as they have branded the memory of her unfortunate apostle. 
They burned him in effigy, they cursed him, they carica- 
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tured him. Christian Art delighted to portray him, seated 
in the circle of the disciples, distinguished by his red hair, 
his Jewish nose, his fiendish leer, half Shylock, half Dr. 
Faustus. Perhaps the hatred with which they hunted the 
usurer and the Israelite through the Middle Ages found a 
vent for itself in this kind of personal satire, in which were 
rather significantly blended the money-loving Judas and the 
money-lending Jew. But, if we are to get a true idea of 
the man, we must go back and look at him as he first ap- 
pears before us in the company of his fellow-disciples. It 
has always seemed to me that Jesus chose, as his twelve 
disciples, the twelve representative men of all Humanity. 
In each of them we may find the expression of a certain 
side of human life, a certain type of human character, a cer- 
tain mode of human thought and action. They were the 
twelve knights of the first Round Table of the world. 
Each of them embodied some one element without which 
society cannot exist. Peter is its emotional principle; 
Philip, its esthetic; John, its contemplative; Thomas, its 
intellectual; Judas, its practical. In their religious tem- 
perament, they present one section or another of the Church. 
Peter was the Methodist; Philip, the Catholic; John, the 
Swedenborgian ; Thomas, the Unitarian. In their division 
of labor, Philip was the artist, John was the saint, Thomas 
was the philosopher, Judas was the business man, the 
financier. In the midst of so many ingredients of visionary 
enthusiasm, a strong practical power was needed to bind 
them, and adjust their relations to the world of hard facts. 
Judas became that power. He was the last, but by no 
means the least, of this remarkable combination of men, 
which Jesus no doubt chose because of the great personal 
qualities, which he perceived in them, and which were nec- 
essary for the construction of that small but perfect society 
which he designed should grow out and become at last the 
universal society of man. The group of disciples could as 
ill afford to dispense with Judas as Human Life can do 
without its commercial forces. 

In the development of human character, we ought never 
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to overlook the importance of the mercantile energies. Is 
it not the spirit of commerce which brings together the scat- 
tered fragments of mankind; which draws them into closer 
connection; which excites the spirit of inquiry, of compar- 
ison, of selection of the best; which promotes tact, toler- 
ation, mutual respect; which cultivates a larger and deeper 
knowledge of our common nature; which prepares the way 
for the final reunion of all nationalities? And this spirit 
proceeds from one instinct, the acquisitive talent, which 
reveals itself in all our life, whether we go out to gain 
knowledge, to gather flowers, to collect art-treasures, or to 
get money. This talent of acquisition, with its financial, 
administrative, practical abilities, was doubtless possessed 
by Judas. For this, and for his other good qualities, he 
was chosen by Jesus for a companion and friend. There 
lay his strong point; and, inasmuch as a man’s weak 
point is always next door to his strong point, there also 
lurked the weakness of his character and the germ of his 
fall. We are told that he “had the bag.” He was the 
apostles’ treasurer, their book-keeper, their accountant. 
Who shall ever tell us of those first suggestions of evil, 
or those secret struggles of soul that slowly carried him 
onward from one stage to another until he sank into the 
shades of distrust, and at last disappeared in the darkness 
of despair? 

The first’ passage in the gospel story which discloses his 
moral condition reveals the weakness of Judas as having 
already passed into a state of actual disease. In the 
twelfth chapter of the Gospel of John, Jesus and his dis- 
ciples are assembled in the home at Bethany. Lazarus, 
lately rescued from the grave, is there at the table with 
his Friend and Saviour. Mary, the gentle-hearted sister of 
the recovered man, can set no bounds to her impulses of 
gratitude and love; and, bringing forth an alabaster box 
which contained a large, and perhaps her entire supply of 
the costliest ointment, she poured out the whole of it on 
the feet of Jesus. A few drops would have sufficed for 
an ordinary guest, and that, too, distilled on his head as 
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he sat feasting. Water would have been enough for the 
feet of the every-day visitor, but here is one who to her is 
like a visitant from the skies. Love exchanges that water 
for priceless ointment. A towel would have been offered 
to others; but for his feet, the feet of him who was a 
woman’s God, there shall be nothing less than the flow- 
ing hair, which she unbinds, and with which she stoops in 
silence to wipe the feet of her Deliverer. The moment 
is seized by the evangelist as a point for bringing out 
with terrible clearness the antagonism between Selfishness 
and Love. Judas is standing by, the impersonation of the 
spirit of selfish getting and gaining; and, finding himself 
brought into such a severe contrast with the spirit of all- 
giving sacrifice, he mutters his “aside” of disparagement: 
“To what purpose is this waste? For this ointment might 
have been sold for three hundred pence, and given to the 
poor?” “This he said,” continues John in his critical 
comment of character, “not that he cared for the poor, 
but because he was a thief, and had the bag, and bare 
what was put therein.” “This waste!” 

Such, to the hard, utilitarian man, is Love and all its offer- 
ings, all its precious ointments, all its gold and frankincense 
and myrrh, all the balm and breath and tears which it 
brings forth from the rich chambers of its treasure-house. 
To such a one, Love is but waste; for what agreement can 
there be between the bag and the alabaster box,— between 
the dull prosaic soul of the selfish utilitarian, which says, 
How much can I get? and the self-dedicating passion of 
Goodness, which exclaims, How much may I give? “ This 
waste!” After all, what is Love but prodigality, martyr- 
dom, self-immolation? Everything is too little, nothing is 
too much. Yet how many there are who are ready to 
ery down the noblest exhibitions of faith and devotion, 
which they choose to censure as extravagance. Like a 
parching wind from the desert of their souls comes this 
verdict of condemnation, which, if it were to pass unchecked 
over the lives and hearts of men, would turn whole para- 
dises of affection into sands as dry and burning as the 
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wretched spirit from which it proceeds. Why, it is this very 
prodigality of affection which, not resting content with what 
is enough, reaches out to what is more, and enriches the 
earth with beauty. This has embalmed and immortalized 
the Past, has decreed that the dead shall not die, has cov- 
ered Egypt with palatial tombs, has piled mausoleums over 
the dust where the beloved sleep, and wrapped them in gar- 
ments of marble and gold. Affection, prodigal of all that 
she has, asks the stone and the canvas to receive the 
impress of the faces and forms that are gone; and the 
statue, the picture, and the poem are the memorials that 
go down like an undying gospel, translating itself into the 
tongue of every generation. Did men think it a “ waste” 
when they reared their sublime temples in Greece or their 
Gothic sanctuaries in Western Europe? Did not the pious 
builders, who sent up their worship into pinnacle and spire, 
say within themselves, To God we build, and nothing can 
be too rich and beautiful for God? Was it not the infinite 
feeling that nothing but the choicest work of their hands 
was worthy of being offered to the Creator, which has 
drawn out one long monumental highway of Art from the 
East to the West? And all this must disappear at the 
touch of such censures of extravagance. That which is 
dearest, deepest, most divine,— yes, the marble of the grave- 
stone, the gilding of the epitaph, the carvings of memory,— 
must vanish; ay, and the flowers scattered by sorrow her- 
self are blighted by that withering word, “ To what purpose 
is this waste?” 

Are we surprised, then, on finding that the next stage in 
his spiritual decline is only a lower manifestation of the 
same barren selfishness which we have just seen in this 
commercial apostle? At last, the man has come to that 
state of soul, a state not unknown to the mercantile spirit, 
in which he brings down everything to the scales of the 
market, and weighs whatever is sacred and dear in the bal- 
ances of merely commercial value. The money becomes 
the measure of the man, instead of man being the measure 
of everything. Sentiment dies ont, the intrinsic and spir- 
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itual value of things is set at nought, and the sole question 
arises, What are the material results to be derived, how will 
it pay? Judas looked at the alabaster box, at the precious 
ointment; but he only saw three hundred pence. Perhaps, 
when he saw the streaming locks of Mary, as she bent over 
the feet of Jesus, he made a short calculation, and said to 
himself, That hair is worth at least twenty dollars in the 
market. The same spirit soon applied its measuring line 
of monetary value to the Christ himself. If the ointment 
can be sold for three hundred pence, how much can I get 
for Jesus? Accordingly, he repairs to the priests, and cove- 
nants with them to sell his Master. ‘ What will ye give me, 
and I will deliver him unto you? And they covenanted 
with him for thirty pieces of silver.” I can imagine the 
apostolic treasurer proceeding yet further in his negotia- 
tions: “Jesus for thirty pieces of silver! Come, let me 
throw in the eleven apostles, and call it thirty-five.” Under 
any circumstances, the investment must pay; for the betrayal 
of Jesus to his enemies would be sure to bring about 
one of two desirable results. If Jesus should be proved to 
be an impostor, Judas would have the credit of unmasking 
him and the gain of his pieces of silver. If, on the other 
hand, Jesus should be compelled to discover himself as the 
Messianic sovereign, and ascend the vacant throne of the 
Hebrew monarchy, Judas would be the dexterous politician 
who performed the coup d'état ; and of course, as one of 
the disciples, he might count on a handsome position in 
the cabinet. In his case, as in that of many others, the 
issue of events was different from what he expected. For 
Selfishness ever overshoots its mark, and Life itself is often 
the price at which we buy our pieces of silver. 


II. Turn we now to Peter. 

He stands first in the roll of the disciples, and by more 
than the interval of his ten brethren is he removed to a 
distance from the Iscariot. The emotional man and the 
matter-of-fact man have little in common. These two dwelt 
at the antipodes to one another in the ethical world. Per- 
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haps no character is more easily analyzed, no nature more 
transparent aud spontaneous, in the group of the twelve. 
When he soars, he is heavenly: when he sinks, he is man. 
But, when Judas sinks, he is fiend. Peter is the contradic- 
tion of the cold, cautious, prudential nature that we have 
just reviewed,— ardent, impressionable, a generous egotist, 
a soul changeful and restless as the sea on which he toiled, 
and as quick as those waters in expressing every rising 
mood. Whatever he feels, he speaks; and he nearly always 
speaks before he thinks. Often bustling, loquacious, prag- 
matic, he nevertheless recovers himself, and wins back our 
good-will at every step in his wayward and eccentric career. 
This, at least, he preserves all through,— his belief and his 
love. In that magnanimous outburst at the supper-table, 
when he exclaims, “ Though I should die with thee, yet 
will I not deny thee,”—and again, “I will lay down my life 
for thy sake,” he little knew that Jesus must first die for 
Peter, before Peter could know how to die for Jesus. The 
Christ must needs ascend the altar of Calvary to show men 
how to die, even as he had risen from the cradle of Nazareth 
to teach. men how to live. The vow of the friend is soon 
to be lost in the oath of the traitor. Still loving, still 
believing, still clinging to his Master, Peter follows him 
into the court of justice, and takes his stand among the 
spectators who gathered just below the dais or higher floor 
on which sat the judges and accusers of Christ. A few 
steps divided the disciple from his Master. “Thou also 
wast one of his disciples,” observes one in the crowd; 
Peter denies, “I am not.” The attention of the bystanders 
is attracted, and the charge is repeated. The same answer 
is returned, but with more vehemence. A third time he is 
assailed with the charge of discipleship, and now he aban- 
dons the very name of Christ as a lost cause. With an 
audible curse, he protests, “I know not the man.” It is 
a moment never to be forgotten. Jesus hears the curse 
though standing before the tribunal of death, and hemmed 
round by his murderers. Jesus hears it; and though he 
might have answered it by gathering up the thunders of 
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indignation into one grand anathema, pronounced on this 
last act of apostasy, though he might well have felt as if (to 
use his own words) he could have summoned twelve legions 
of angels from the realms of the unseen, to be the minis- 
ters of vengeance on the baseness and ingratitude of men, 
though in that last moment of helpless agony, when he 
stood at-bay with his pursuers, he might have justly turned 
with eloquent rebuke upon friends that sting him worse 
than his foes, yet he utters not a word. ‘The Lord turned, 
and looked upon Peter.” Only a look; and what a world 
there was in it! It was the look with which the helpless 
woman turns for the last time to gaze on the man who has 
deserted her,—the look with which she speaks her un- 
utterable farewell, and then goes forth into the outer dark- 
ness. “The Lord looked on Peter.” The heart of the dis- 
ciple was touched, bowed, broken by that glance. He can 
stund in that presence no longer. Atonement he cannot 
make. Relief he must find. So he goes out, and weeps 
bitterly. : 

Look once more into the soul of this man. It is a bright 
Sunday morning on the shore of Galilee. The fishers have 
been at their toil through the night; and, as the day returns, 
a human form is dimly discerned on the beach,— one who 
has come down, as they perhaps think, to buy from them 
the fresh-taken spoil of the waves. Peter is the first to 
recognize the stranger who stands there, how changed ! — 
the same, yet not the same, as they shall be, who shall greet 
us on the shores of the Unseen, when we shall see them and 
join them again. “It is the Lord,” he exclaims; and with 
scarcely a pause he plunges into the water, and is the first 
to be with Jesus. He acts like one who wishes to forget 
the Past, and. hate it forgotten that ever he was untrue. 
Not a shadow of distrust has passed over his love to chill 
or change it. Nor does a word of reproach escape the 
lips of his Master. But he had denied thrice, and thrice he 
must now confess him. “Simon, son of Jonas, ldvest thou 
me more than these?” “ Yea, Lord: thou knowest that 
I love thee.” Again the question is put, and with the same 
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reply. When the third time, with alteged tone, Jesus asks, 
“ Simon, son of Jonas, lovest thou me?” it is too much for 
him. Peter was grieved that he should be doubted or dis- 
trusted, and exclaims almost tearfully, “ Lord, thou knowest 
all things: thou knowest that I love thee.” It was his 
Love, his Belief, that had saved him. 

Turning back now to the outlines of these two characters, 
shall we not say that, according to their natures, they were 
led into different notions about Christ, and into different 
forms of atonement? It amounts to a truism to say that 
every man makes his own God. Warlike men will have 
their Mars; voluptuous men, their Venus; adventurous 
men, their Mercury. Indeed, the moral character, not re- 
ligiosity, is the basis of all religion. A man builds up his 
own character; and then, out of the silence and depth of 
that character, he rears his Divinity. Every one sees God 
through himself, for God reveals himself to every soul from 
within, never from without ; and, in proportion as the world 
within is bright or dim, will the image of our Deity be beau- 
tiful or base. Thus the character reacts on itself, first in 
forming our God, and then in regulating our life according 
to our ideal. The God of Judas had become to him, by his 
own life, a hard, selfish, calculating God, with balances in 
hand; a market God, who sold pardon for blood; who did 
nothing without a “scheme” or a “plan”; who could only 
be bribed and bought off at his price; who would not let 
off the offender, till he had paid the uttermost farthing. 
Thus, with a God who was unmerciful, Judas could have no 
mercy on himself. The Father might forgive, but forgive 
himself he never would. He could not understand how it 
is that the dear Lord is better to us than we are to our- 
selves, and, though we may never pardon ourselves, he will 
ever pardon and bless. O Judas, Judas! did no love ever 
touch thee, when in the torchlight thou didst kiss the face 
of the Man of Sorrows? Even then and there, thy repent- 
ance was not too late. O thou still loved and lost! haste 
thee. The hall of justice is yet open. Peter and John 
have followed him there. Even while he stands before the 
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judgment-seat, he who “turned and looked on Peter” will 
look also on thee, and forgive. Or is Jesus already on his 
way to martyrdom? Follow! The voice that bade Peter 
sheathe his sword, the hand that healed a soldier’s wound, 
are ready to heal the scars of thy soul in her despair. Too 
late! But no! while he yet hangs on the cross, he invokes 
forgiveness on his enemies, opens Paradise for the outcast; 
and for thee, O withered heart, he has pity and pardon for 
thee. But it might not be. That soul had too long retired 
selfishly into itself, had withdrawn those lines of love and 
trust by which it might have kept open its communication 
with the large and living world beyond itself; and now 
thrown back on self as the one centre of its life, when this 
gave way, nothing in the wide universe remained on which 
the sinking spirit could break its fall, or stay the burden 
of its downward anguish. 


“Oh dark, dark, dark, amid the blaze of noon, 
Irrecoverably dark, total eclipse, 
Without all hope of day!” 


Earth, Heaven, God,—all were draped in blackness. “He 
went out,” we read elsewhere, “and (how significant the 
surroundings!) it was night.” It was the midnight of 
despair. “Judas went out, and hanged himself.” 

“Peter went out, and wept bitterly.” 

The God of Judas was as far distant from the God of 
Peter as the mercenary is from the munificent man, as 
selfishness is from love. Judas is the spirit of concentra- 
tion, the genius, modern as well as ancient, for Babel-build- 
ing, which starts from the accumulative instinct, common 
to us all, and proceeds to condense, contract, consolidate; on 
a single narrow spot, the ill-gotten and ill-assorted trophies 
of an imperial selfishness. Peter is the spirit of expansion, 
the impulse which takes the opposite course; and, if it does 
yield to the old oracle, “Increase and multiply,” yet never 
fails to “replenish the earth” with its energies. In Judas, 
all is centripetal. In Peter, all is centrifugal. The one is 
a whirlpool that sucks all to itse/f. The other is a fountain 
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that pulses out all from itself. He is the man of ecstasy, 
who can go out from himself, and therefore has thé universe 
to rest upon in the hour of darkness. Self is not strong 
enough in such moments. But God—the All and the In- 
All—is a strength sufficient for every one of us. Blessed 
is the man who never ceases to believe and to love. His 
is the victory that overcometh the world, who holds his 
faith unshaken to ‘the last, and fights on, knowing that 
there is still Goodness somewhere, indeed everywhere, 
though for the moment he may not see it in himself. 
On that supreme Goodness, revealed in man, in woman, 
and above all in the Christ, we may rest as on One who 
trusts us, and may be trusted by us. For surely, in the 
midst of failure, flattery, corruption, unkindness, it is some- 
thing to the dying heart if it can believe that there is im- 
mortal and eternal good, not in the universe alone, but in 
the human-kind that is near and around us. To the man 
who, like Judas.or Peter, “goes out” from the world or its 
society, feeling for a time that all is lost; to the man who 
can still enter a home, however forlorn, and feel that one is 
ever there, be it but one man, one woman, or one little 
child, whom he can love, whom he can believe in, whom 
he can lean on, though he may distrust the whole world and 
himself besides,— to such a man, I say, there is yet open 
a door of hope; and, even if the threshold should be wet 
with bitter tears, ay, bitter as those shed by a Peter in his 
agony, still beyond the portal of sorrow and shame there 
lies a land of boundless blessing, and on the furthest verge 
of its dim horizon the unsetting sunlight of God. 
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EDITORS’ NOTE-BOOK. 


DEGENERATION OR REGENERATION. 


A little book in Macmillan’s “Nature Series,” with the title 
Deggneration, has more than a scientific value. In it, Prof. E. Ray 
Lankester shows how some forms of life are found to be lower 
than their ancestral condition by the law of natural selection; 
so that, while consenting to the general principle of Darwinism, 
there may yet be a retrograde development, an actual degenera- 
tion, a retrogressive metamorphosis. He recognizes three possi- 
bilities in organisms: one, where for a long period they may 
remain in a state of balance; another, where they are for ages 
elaborated or continually improving; and a third, where a simpler 
and lower structure shows that degeneration has taken place. 
New habits of life, removing them from an active and indepen- 
dent to an indolent and parasitic condition, may lead to degen- 
eracy. And he instances some groups of animals, such as sponges, 
polyps, star-fishes, whose condition is most satisfactorily explained 
by such an hypothesis. In a higher stage, while it cannot be said 
that all the savage races are descendants of more highly civilized, 
it seems quite certain that some of them have had greater culture 
and a more elaborate civilization. 

It is a strong testimony to the discovery of a true law in nature 
when it is found to explain phenomena which are daily forced — 
upon our attention, and which seem at first entirely to contradict 
it. In history and in our experience, we constantly meet with 
pretty strong evidences of degeneration. The prophets of Israel 
well knew this, when Hosea exclaims, “Israel slideth back,” 
when Jeremiah utters the cry of the Lord to his children to re- 
turn from their backslidings, and, calling to mind the purity of 
their earlier worship, speaks of the perpetual falls of that people. 
And the burden of Lamentations is, “Jerusalem sigheth, and 
turneth backwards.” One by one, nations everywhere, with 
great hope and promise, a vast and restless energy, self-control, 
sacrifice, and a noble purpose have arisen to the ascendency, only — 
to throw away the marks of their growth, and sink into a state of 
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inferiority, servitude, and decay. Egypt, highly civilized at least 
two thousand years before the birth of Moses, in whose wisdom 
the mighty law-giver was learned, has lost all traces of its glory 
in the degraded and servile races which swarm along its grand 
river or live amid its awe-inspiring ruins. While the Christian 
nations seemed slumbering in darkness and ignorance, the Mos- 
lems, in the persons of the Spanish Moors, were establishing a 
vast kingdom, cultivating the arts and sciences, and forcing the 
Christians to seek from them their higher learning; but now 
the poor Turk, halting on the confines of Europe for a final de- 
parture, or here and there a temple hiding beneath another 
worship the secret of its origin, is all that remains of that once 
commanding civilization. 

The same principle is constantly at work in the decay of indi- 
vidual promise. Persons whose opportunities were great, whose 
gifts were large, whose plans were worthy, and from whose lofty 
living many thanked God and took courage, but after a while 
they were removed from the struggle for life, instead of fighting 
their own battles they became parasitic growths on some other 
organism, that early activity was exchanged for immovable hab- 
its of life, and they spent the rest of existence in a round of 
worthless pursuits, giving up the use of one faculty after another, 
as the Ascidian throws away first one member and then another, 

-and sinks into the state of an inferior creature. How many 
instances can we recall where the example of regenerate parents 
seems to be utterly lost upon degenerate children, where the rule 
of doing as you like from the untrained impulses of early years 
has ended in bringing us down as it were into the form of creat- 
ures of another race,—the charge which the prophets made 
against the children of Israel, “ They went backward, and not for- 
ward”! It is in morals, in the spiritual realities, that the work- 
ing of this great law is perhaps most plainly seen. As soon as 
we place ourselves outside those conditions in which religious 
growth is encouraged, religious degeneration begins. There have 
been epochs when spiritual development and progress were the 
very evident search and condition of a people, as when Israel 
was struggling with a divine energy toward a monotheistic idea, 
and to make righteousness its tribal characteristic, when it gave 
of its substance and time and thought, without calculation and 
without regret, to make holy living the aim and end of every 
one; as when Jesus, released from the cares of the world, set 
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forth that lofty spirituality which for so many centuries has filled 
souls with joy and hope and been a supreme remedy for the toils 
and sorrows of life, and when for a while it was enough for the 
world, looking upon one of his followers, to be assured that here 
was a human being in whom the spiritual interests had become 
supreme. Such a time was in the early history of these colonies, 
when religion was made one of the chief interests of the State 
and of society, and ran all through the occupations of life, when 
a deep sense of the reign of God gave an undue solemnity indeed, 
but a felt consecration to the community. Such a time always 
seems to come for a while in the first enthusiasm of any great 
‘reform or any new religious hope; and then the enthusiasm dies 
away, the hope grows weak, the evil powers reassert themselves, 
and the law becomes manifest, that without eternal watchfulness 
we are as likely to degenerate as to progress. “I planted thee 
a noble vine, wholly a right seed : how then art thou turned into 
the degenerate plant of a strange vine unto me?” Growth into 
the higher is the divine law; but all growth demands constant 
struggle, effort, watchfulness: we lay these aside, and the whole 
force of the same law leads on our decay. The survival of the 
fittest requires that we seek the conditions which are fittest for 


our development, else others come in and seize our epportunities, 
while we sink into a lower order. It is regeneration or degenera- 
tion. 


COLORLESS CHRISTIANITY. 


Rev. R. W. Dale, in the Jnternational Review, discusses the 
topic of the State support of, denominational schools, from an 
English and evangelical point of view. He describes the diffi- 
culties with regard to the matter of religious instruction, and cites 
with disapproval the usual regulations of the school boards, “ that 
nothing shall be taught which shall be calculated to attach the chil- 
dren to any particular denomination.” We are not unfamiliar in 
this country with evangelical objections to any religious exercises 
in the public schools, on the grounds of their ineffectiveness or their 
interference with the consciences of Romanists or infidels. But 
Mr. Dale states an objection which, so far as we know, is unique 
from the Protestant side of the school discussion, and only to 
be paralleled in the Roman Catholic journals ; and even there 
seldom brought forward with such frankness, and, it seems to us, 
such fatal logical recoil upon the system in behalf of which it is 
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advanced. Mr. Dale -thinks that the inculcation of what Dean 
Stanley calls “our common Christianity” is a hindrance and 
peril to true religious instruction, “unfriendly to the evangelical 
creed,” and that by it “evangelical Christians may be reasonably 
alarmed.” These are his words: — 


The idea is that the teacher should act impartially toward all religious 
communities ; and, under the great boards, I think it probable that this 
idea is, in a certain sense, carried out very consistently. But what hap- 
pens? If a teacher, in making comments on the four Gospels, always 
avoids indicating whether the Lord Jesus Christ was God manifest in 
the flesh or merely a man, whether his death was a sacrifice for the sins 
of the world or merely an example of courageous fidelity to truth and of 
patient suffering, evangelical Christians may be reasonably alarmed. 
Teach the truths to which no one objects, and you teach Unitarianism. The 
unity of God, his greatness as the creator of the universe, his fatherly 
love for mankind; the humanity of Christ, the consummate beauty of 
his character, the loftiness of his ethical teaching,— all these elements of 
faith are held in common by all Christians, and these are the topics 
which are likely to be insisted upon where religious instruction is given 
in common schools; but instruction ‘of this sort, if it has any religious 
effect at all, will form the religious life after the Unitarian type, and will 
create a habit of ignoring the evangelical creed. This, as I believe, will 
be the effect of the religious instruction given in our board schools: it 
will contribute powerfully to suppress evangelicalism, and will spread that 
colorless type of religious thought which evangelical Christians are accustomed 
tu describe as Unitarian. 

The true line for earnest evangelicals to take is to insist on making 
the boards secular. There can be no guarantee that the teachers ap- 
pointed by a board will have any personal religious faith, and to intrust 
religious instruction to those who are not themselves earnestly religious 
is, in the judgment of evangelical Christians, certain to issue in formal- 
ism. The instruction itself will generally be vague and indefinite, and 
instruction of this kind is unfriendly to the evangelical creed. For the 
religious instruction of children, as well as of grown men and women, 
the churches should rely, not on the city or the State, but on themselves. 


We do not care to discuss at this time the question of relig- 
ious instruction in public schools; though, if there be no better 
reason for objecting to it than the exigencies of the evangelical 
creed, as here set forth by Mr. Dale, we hardly think the 
English school boards can be justified to withdraw from that 
multitude of children which neither the Establishment nor Non- 
conformist missions are likely in this generation to reach, even 
the vague and “colorless” teaching which has at least had the 
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effect in England and in this country of making self-respect- 
ing men and women and law-abiding citizens,— not less distin- 
guished than the disciples of the most “earnest” evangelicalism 
for probity, honor, and beneficence, however wanting in definite- 
ness of creed, or intractable as material for orthodox indoctrina- 
tion. 

We even believe that Americans should think twice before let- 
ting the perils of “formalism,” or even of Unitarianism, stand in 
the way of inculcating in the public schools those “ common” ele- 
ments of religious faith and duty which are the sufficient basis of 
reverence, purity, truth, and magnanimity, and the knowledge of 
the historical line of our Christian civilization—not to say the 
knowledge of the Bible, in essential respects the noblest of liter- 
atures and the one most intimately associated with ourown. But 
we wish especially to note the breadth and emphasis of Mr. 
Dale’s statement as to the result of religious teaching and the 
free reading of the Scriptures, apart from denominational and 
dogmatic guidance and control. In the sentences we have ital- 
icized, he repeatedly asserts that the result of such teaching is 
Unitarianism, and settled indifference to the special dogmas of 
the evangelical sects. The consensus of these sects as to what 
can be taught in undenominational schools is Unitarianism. 
Teach the truths which all Christians unite to deem important, 
and illustrate these truths by the unforced influence of the Bible, 
freely but reverently read, and the result is to “form the relig- 
ious life after the Unitarian type,” and spread the “type of re- 
ligious thought which evangelical Christians are accustomed to 
describe as Unitarian.” 

Did Unitarians ever assert more for their position and essential 
views than is here affirmed? Has not this, indeed, been their 
claim from the beginning,— that the truths they stand for, em- 
phasize, and seek to embody in religious institution and action, 
are substantially: those which are the implicit agreements of all the 
sects, and the common and essential foundation of religion in 
them all? So much the worse for some of these, surely, if the 
things they hold most important to be believed and trained in are 
the doctrines wherein they contradict each other, and which find 
the teaching of the common basis of Christianity and the unex- 
pounded Scriptures “ unfriendly ” to their after inculcation. 

But Mr. Dale objects that these common religious truths are 
“ colorless,” vague, indefinite, and likely to be taught with little 

35 
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earnestness or strength of conviction. So far as merely formal 
or routine instruction is concerned, we fear that it is likely to be 
as lamentably and disastrously true of moral and religious teach- 
ing as it is in other departments, and we deplore such a method as 
heartily as does the article we criticise. It might be worth while, 
to inquire, however, whether teachers supremely interested in the 
formation of character, and capable of infusing reality and power 
into the practical lessons of religion, might not work a cure of this 
evil of formality, as in the case of other routine school-work ; and 
whether such teachers are not a desideratum, in a system whose 
work it specially is to train the masses of free peoples for the 
great duties of life, the duties of citizenship included. 

But this common basis of religion is “vague and indefinite.” 
What are the truths that Mr. Dale thus characterizes? Let the 
reader note them, as given in the quotation above, and see if they 
do not compare well for definiteness (and for importance) with 
those which he cites as among the more vital doctrines necessa- 
rily left untaught. Most Unitarians wovld want to add some- 
thing to the statement, doubtless; but the unity, greatness, and 
fatherhood of God, the perfect humanity and character of Christ, 
and following him as the highest teacher,— these, surely, are tol- 
erably clear conceptions, which may indeed be supplemented 
without peril of sectarian teaching, but which one would think 
might be earnestly and definitely inculcated without encourag- 
ing spiritual indifference to any rational religious teaching with 
which the Church or the home might choose to complete them. 
Such further truths the reverent reading of the New Testament 
ought even to suggest. 

But, in the eyes of “ earnest evangelicals,” these truths are “ col- 
orless” and Unitarian. For such, the white light of common 
religious truth, the undivided beams of the open Christian gos- 
pel, have no attraction. They are satisfied and secure only when 
the prism of catechism or creed parts off their favorite theolog- 
ical color, and their children are exposed, for their religious 
training, only to its tempered shade in the sequestration of their 
own sectarian enclosures. This demand of Mr. Dale is the secret 
or avowed motive of religious partisans of every name in Eng- 
land and America in opposing moral and religious education in 
the public schools. - Romanist and Quaker, Jew and secularist, 
scout and decry the recognition of any common religious basis as 
impossible and worthless. The exigencies of the sects commit 
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them to this rainbow theory (not to us of promise) of Christian 
truth and religious education. We do not now say that they do 
not know their own necessities, nor that these must not be re- 
garded ; but we call attention to the admitted claim of Unitarian 
Christianity to be clear of any kindred peril from the common 
light of heaven. It is the fortune of Unitarians to stand on and 
stand for the common foundation, the consenting Christian 
truths, to which the sects add the special doctrines or methods 
which they severally regard as more beautiful or more essential 
even than the Corner-stone itself. Is it a misfortune? 


CHURCHES AND CANDIDATES. 


One of the topics most discussed of late among the churches 
of various denominations, including our own, is the uncertain 
tenure of the minister’s office in them, and the unsatisfactory and 
inadequate, not to say sometimes undignified and unworthy, 
methods employed to bring candidates for pastoral settlement 
into relation with the churches in search of ministers. We do 
not think that the discomforts and mischiefs of the present unset- 
tled state of things have been more seriously felt in our body 
than in most others: we judge not so seriously, owing to our 
smaller numbers and consequently more intimate acquaintance ; 
and especially to the fact that the number of young men seeking 
to enter our ministry has not hitherto been large, even as propor- 
tioned to the number of our churches. It is probably true that 
ministerial settlement is more stable among the Unitarian 
churches, of New England at least, than in those of most other 
Protestant denominations. But the increasing difficulty of the 
pastoral relation in our times has seriously disturbed many of the 
most thoughtful men among us; and there are not wanting in- 
stances of serious hardship and injustice, and frequent occasions 
of complaint. It is complained that churches and ministers 
are restless, impatient of steady and permanent pastoral work; 
that the methods of seeking engagements to preach on the one 
hand, and of soliciting candidates on the other, are often fortui- 
tous, unbusinesslike, and sometimes even shabby; and that the 
appetite for novelty gives a wholly disproportionate welcome to 
the many recruits, who have been for some years coming to join 
our ministry from other churches, without sufficient regard to 
character and ministerial fitness, so that comparatively crude and 
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shallow men are often preferred to more thoughtful, cultured, and 
devoted men from our own schools of theology, and that men 
who had never proved themselves especially useful, nor made for 
themselves any considerable reputation in their earlier commun- 
ions, are helped at once to foremost and most arduous positions 
in ours. It,is alleged that, through such careless and mistaken 
methods, the quality of our ministry is in peril of becoming seri- 
ously deteriorated, and the religious work and life of our churches 
lowered; and that there is also danger that the highest induce- 
ments to enter the ministry will be withdrawn from the most 
substantial and promising young men of our own churches, and 
that many of the most faithful and efficient men already in it will 
become utterly discouraged and disheartened. 

We do not state these complaints to enter on any new dis- 
cussion of them now. That they are so constantly urged among 
us indicates the presence of much dissatisfaction and solicitude. 
But it indicates also a jealous regard for the spiritual welfare 
of our churches, which will, we trust, be general and profound 
enough to prevent the undue growth of any of the harmful 
tendencies lamented. It seems certain, likewise, that no attempt 
at merely authoritative adjustment, certainly that no spirit of 
mere complaint or lamentation, will avail much to cure the ills 
which are, after all, necessarily incident to our time and our 
denominational position. It is well to call attention to these 
evils where they are suffered to prevail, and to urge the most 
. thoughtful, wise, and conscientious consideration of their causes 
and their cure; but the largest measure of relief will come from 
the growth of the spirit of Christian enterprise, from the effort to 
fit our words and work to the apprehension and needs of the 
time, without lowering the standard of our culture or cheapening 
our religious aims, and from deepening our consecration to our 
cause and to humanity, until all paltry, commercial, merely con- 
troversial, or merely dainty and esthetic administration of relig- 
ion shall disappear from our pulpits and our parishes, shamed 
into hiding and oblivion by their larger zeal for their most pos- 
itive and central Christian work. 

We have written these words only as introductory to the re- 
port of the Bureau of Supply, read at the last meeting of the 
National Conference at Saratoga, which discusses some of the 
questions we have opened here, and shows what has been at- 
tempted toward their solution. The following is the Report: — 
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A few years ago, a considerable number of unsettled ministers 
of our denomination represented to the Ministerial Union, an 
organization embracing the larger number of our ministers, that 
there were no adequate means of communication between the 
churches and the candidates seeking settlement; that parish com- 
mittees were frequently unaware of the character and qualifica- 
tions, and even of the names, of unemployed clergymen; that 
such clergymen were on this account frequently left without em- 
ployment for considerable intervals, sometimes until compelled to 
seek another occupation; and that it would be a brotherly service 
on the part of the Union, and of real help to parishes in search of 
ministers, to choose a committee of the Union, which should, with 
the assistant secretary of the American Unitarian Association, act 
as a Bureau of Ministerial Supply. The Union carefully con- 
sidered the request, and appointed a committee of three settled 
ministers, which, under the chairmanship of Rev. Mr. Guild— 
who has twice reported for the Bureau to this Conference — set 
itself diligently at work to study the situation, and to execute the 
delicate and difficult trust committed to it. Circulars were repeat- 
edly sent out, asking parishes seeking ministers to consult with the 
Bureau in relation to their desires and needs; regular, and for a 
considerable time, weekly meetings were held by the committee; 
all that. painstaking care (and, as we speak of a former committee, 
we feel bound to add, aJl that judicious, careful, and conscientious 
effort) could attempt, was done to assist unemployed ministers in 
obtaining situations, and to urge upon vacant parishes the desira- 
bleness and duty of settling-pastors speedily, as well as to acquaint 
them with the men honestly deemed by-the committee most suit- 
able to become the pastors of these churches. 

It ought to be distinctly said that this Bureau gave an amount 
of time and thought, patient effort and laborious work, to this 
often perplexing and thankless task, for which it deserves the 
gratitude of the ministers and the churches; and that, under the 
chairmanship of Mr. Guild, it tried intelligently, patiently, and we 
believe wisely, to improve the undefined and unsatisfactory state 
of things between unsettled ministers and, what may just as 
appropriately be termed, unsettled parishes. It did its best to 
soften the rigors of the cheerless state of candidating, and to meet 
the wants and wishes, while allaying the intemperate expectations 
of parishes. That it accomplished good cannot be questioned. Its 
counsels to churches and ministers were not without fruit; and its 
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first report to this Conference four years ago would have gone far, 
had it been acted on, to remove some of the sources of most fre- 
quent difficulty and disorder in the conditions of the ministerial 
relation among us. 

So much ought to be said, because it has also to be admitted 
that the work of the Bureau has been to a considerable degree a 
disappointment to all parties,—to the unsettled ministers, who 
found themselves often still without employment, and fancied them- 
selves unfairly treated; to the parishes, which did not always get 
brilliant preachers or hopeful candidates from this agency, and 
thought the Bureau careless of their peculiar wants or generally 
inefficient ; and to the Bureau itself and its friends, that its sugges- 
tions were so often despised and neglected, and its aid—at first 
none too enthusiastically sought —less and less in demand as years 
went by. It must be admitted that the spirit of independency 
was-and is too strong for the full appreciation and employment of 
such an agency as this Bureau was established to be, and that 
many parishes prefer to take the chances of a satisfactory supply 
of their pulpits without application to any such agency. 

But the greatest disappointment to the Bureau and its friends 
was to find how utterly unsystematic and unthoughtful, how care- 
less and irresponsible often, were the methods by which many of 
the vacant pulpits were supplied, and how far merely secondary and 
adventitious considerations governed in the selection of candidates, 
and even of pastors. They found besides that some parishes had 
little interest in settling pastors at all, and that some ministers 
were willing to be regarded as candidates in parishes where they 
had no intention of being settled. 

There are many excellent people among us who distrust and 
dislike all organized effort to mediate between parishes and min- 
isters, or to guard the churches from receiving as pastors unfit and 
even unscrupulous and immoral men. From this reluctance, it 
sometimes results that our ministers are found in unconscious fel- 
lowship with men who soon break down morally not only,— no in- 
quiry or supervision can always prevent that,— but who are 
already well known to be unworthy where they are known at all, 
and whose uninvestigated record bears witness of a church’s seem- 
ing indifference to moral integrity more widely than that church 
can possibly be influential for the gospel of liberty, holiness, and 
love. A delegate to this Conference, who pleaded earnestly two 
years ago against the creation of a Committee of Fellowship, from 
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the supposed peril to liberty, has since expressed to a member of 
this Bureau the conviction that the recommendation which led to 
such a committee was a wise and timely one; ascribing the change 
of conviction to knowledge of certain disgraceful facts in one of 
our churches, which reference to such a committee, probably its 
very existence, would have rendered impossible. Our churches 
have full right to be independent, but they have also the right to 
be wisely and intelligently so. And this includes the right of 
taking counsel, and of using some carefully chosen agency of in- 
formation. 

There are parish committees, also, that have expected impossi- 
bilities of this Bureau; and, because they have been disappointed, 
have not only abandoned it, but have spoken ill-advisedly of its 
capacity or its fairness. Some churches and some candidates have 
gone further only to fare worse. It needs to be remembered that 
it can only be a subsidiary agency at most; that candidates of 
distinguished gifts are very likely to be heard of and engaged 
without reference to it; and that many churches will naturally 
gain their impression of candidates from local sources, from indi- 
vidual knowledge, or the suggestions of neighboring ministers. 
This is not to be discouraged. On the contrary, the fullest per- 
sonal investigation and care on the part of churches and parish 
committees is just what the Bureau desires to urge and encourage. 
And the frank, fraternal action of neighboring ministers and 
churches is everywhere to be commended, despite the jealousy of 
interference, and the occasional taunt of meddlesomeness. If de- 
nominational fellowship means anything among us, it means jealous 
regard for the good name and usefulness of all our churches. The 
minister or church that should allow a wholly unfit or unworthy 
man to be settled in a neighboring parish, while in possession of 
information which would, if furnished, prevent such a calamity, is 
more careful of personal comfort, than regardful of usefulness or 
loyal to the cause, which may sometimes demand the doing of even 
a disagreeable duty. 

This use of the natural agencies of neighborhood fellowship is 
of course to be recognized as an important adjunct in the bringing 
together of candidates and churches. And it is only to supple- 
ment and assist in such a service that this Bureau was organized. 
Let the utmost be done through these spontaneous channels, and 
through committees of fellowship in local conferences and in this 
Conference, to make the selection of ministers by the churches in- 
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telligent, conscientious, and judicious. Only let churches and 
candidates, instead of using questionable methods, or hoping to 
drift into a fortunate choice in a happy-go-lucky fashion, use all 
needful means of information, and, if necessary, employ some ac- 
credited and impartial agency, such as this Bureau claims and 
means to be. The first, second, and third consideration we want 
to emphasize is the duty of careful information, wise consideration, 
and scrupulous regard for Christian character and usefulness, in 
the hearing and choice of ministers. 

On the other hand, candidates for settlement sometimes expect 
too much from such an agency as this. It has been seriously 
urged that this Bureau of Supply should do nothing further than 
to tabulate parishes and candidates, in alphabetical or some equally 
impartial and intelligent order, and have the list ready for inspec- 
tion by candidates and committees. A bureau of wood would be 
the fit and adequate agency of a methed like this. But, with any 
such agency as our ministry and our churches are interested to 
establish, it must be taken for granted that qualifications and 
character, on the one hand, and usefulness and acceptableness, as 
proved by repeated trials, on the other, must influence and control 
in its action. Indeed, it is the misfortune of this Bureau that in 
just the degree in which it succeeds in bringing together the par- 
ishes that really want to settle ministers, and the ministers whom 
the parishes want to settle, in just so far must it fail to serve the 
interests or wishes of those ministers who are, for whatever reasons, 
not acceptable to the churches, and those churches that are only 
seeking for a brilliant and varied display of ecclesiastical novelties 
in their pulpits. And, while we would most sincerely and sadly 
insist that there are always excellent and devoted ministers among 
those who may be for a long time unsettled and unemployed,— in- 
cluding some whom a thorough trial would show to be fitted for 
able and successful pastorates,— it ought not much to grieve the 
denominational conscience if the churches that prefer the miscel- 
laneous hearing of different preachers to the steady work of a 
settled pastor should be left to a somewhat narrow choice, among 
those whom the churches wanting to settle a minister and under- 
take the real work of a Christian church have concluded to do 
without. And it goes without saying, that no bureau for the sup- 
ply of pulpits, unless it were the mechanical and conscienceless 
one suggested above, can help putting its best judgment and its 
most earnest efforts into the purpose of bringing together minis- 
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ters and parishes, not for the mere end of furnishing subsistence 
to those or a passing gratification to these, but to the end of ad- 
vancing the religious interests of the churches, and in the hope of 
forming relations between candidates and parishes that will last. 
Further than this, any agency organized in the interest of the 
churches and the cause must have regard first of all to the rien 
who wish to give themselves wholly to the work of the ministry; 
and the depth and hopefulness of its regard will depend on the 
degree of fitness, and the quality and heartiness of consecration, 
for this work which it discerns in them. 

The great need is that parish committees shall not be satisfied to 
provide for a Sunday lectureship merely, but for a stable and ear- 
nest administration of religion. The brilliant succession of nota- 
ble preachers may fill the pews of a church for a time, but it will 
never build up the religious life of a people, unless it inspires and 
impels them to seek a permanent ministry to lead them in prac- 
tical Christian work and the culture of their own religious life. 

With these convictions, we desire to repeat and indorse the rec- 
ommendations of the earlier reports of this Bureau: — 

1. “To hear no-candidate without careful inquiry as to character 
and qualifications. 

2. “To give each candidate a sufficient hearing —three or four 
Sundays— so as to be certain as to the mind of the parish concern- 
ing him. 

3. “To dispose finally of the cases by vote of the parish, after 
hearing two or three carefully selected candidates, without inviting ~ 
the mental confusion and frequent demoralization that follows from 
the miscellaneous hearing of many candidates without taking 
definitive action.” 

The two things which the Bureau desires in this report to em- 
phasize are: (1) first, the need there is that churches should regard 
supremely, in the settling of ministers, their own real and perma- 
nent wants, and the serious and sacred work they ought to demand 
and co-operate in forwarding; and that parish committees shall 
give the same serious consideration, and apply the same principles 
of good sense and careful investigation, with regard to fitness 
and character in the selection of candidates, which they use in 
the important junctures of their personal business and social 
interests; (2) and secondly, that the ministry is primarily for 
those who can do its work,— is for service, and not for place or re- 
ward or opportunity of personal culture; and that the call is 

36 
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always more for men who can open places than for those who can 
only occupy places. The true minister makes as much room as he 
fills; and of such none stands in another’s way, and no religious 
body can have too many. 

When all parishes and all candidates are possessed of this con- 
ception of their duty and their work, the administration of the 
Bureau of Supply will be easy and delightful. 

For the Committee. 


The following additional discussion of one of the topics treated 
above was received from a member of the Committee, too late 
for incorporation in the Report. Justification for any seeming 
sharpness, and illustrative instances of the carelessness and spir- 
itual unthrift it rebukes, could be abundantly supplied from facts 
which have forced themselves upon the attention of the Bureau: — 


Your Committee can render no more efficient service than by again 
calling attention to the demoralizing tendencies of the method of hear- 
ing candidates, adopted by the larger portion of our parishes. If ten 
parishes needed the services of a lawyer, physician, or school-teacher, 
every one of them would employ the method dictated by common-sense, 
They would inform themselves of the ability, experience, and degree of 
success of the lawyer, doctor, or teacher. And if, upon inquiry, it should 
appear that some one had been uniformly successful, that he had given 
satisfaction to those competent to judge, this fact would have due in- 
fluence in the selection. 

Of ten parishes without a pastor, it is highly probable, if not morally 
certain, that not one would employ, or could be induced to employ, this 
common-sense method. Instead, the parish committee will act upon the 
good-natured assumption that every man who wants and asks for the 
position should be heard, in proportion to his importunity. The Com- 
mittee soon learn that there are not Sundays enough in the year to give 
every applicant an opportunity to be heard even once. And it sometimes 
happens that the importunate interviewer will obtain a hearing long be- 
fore the modest, self-respecting man has forced himself to intimate that 
he would be glad to be heard. After the parish has amused itself during 
all the Sundays of the year, hearing its forty candidates, it is found to 
be more difficult to select than it would have been at first. The congre- 
gation is not as competent to choose wisely as it was before it had heard 
so many candidates. It has become critical,— that is, of what is on the 
surface. The more candidates it hears, the more critical it becomes. 
Each new man is contrasted with the preceding and the one who 
follows. Certainly no parish will claim to be competent to take the 
mental, moral, social, and spiritual measure and weight of forty men in 
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as many Sundays, and determine their fitness in all respects for the place. 
Will a congregation claim that the thirty-nine rejected are every one 
of them unfit, or is it true that they reject with little or no reference to 
their fitness for the place? As well might one undertake to judge of the 
character of as many books by glancing at the covers as for a congre- 
gation to undertake the task of intelligently passing upon the merits of 
even thirty candidates a year. In the case of the books, the one with the 
most gilding on the cover would attract most attention. 

This brings to view one of the demoralizing effects of rw to 
select one man from forty. When the usual stranger enters the pulpit, 
the congregation can feel but little, if any, interest in him. There is not 
one chance in forty that they will see or hear him again. The congregay 
tion has neither time nor inclination to form an intelligent judgment as 
to his real merits. It concerns itself with what is on the surface. After 
a parish has industriously heard candidates for a year or two (a number 
of our societies have entered upon the second year of their candidating 
business), it is in the condition to be taken captive by some one who makes 
what is called an “impression.” It is safe to say that, after twoscore 
Unitarian ministers have been heard and rejected,— many, if not most 
of them, faithful, able, efficient, devoted, and successful,—it ts safe to 
say that this “ impression,” so called, will not be made by learning or ex- 
perience or previous success, or by aay quality of mind or heari that 
helps to make a man a minister. (All of these most desirable abilities and 
virtues have been in the pulpit, it may be, half the time.) In too many 
cases, the impression will be made by that which is only on the surface. 
In too many cases, the candidate is a stranger to the parish that gives 
him a call. In too many cases, the society makes no effort to make the 
acquaintance of the one whom it intends to call. 

When we consider the method employed in settling ministers, is it to 
be wondered at that the terms of settlement are becoming shorter? Is 
this growing evil a symptom of a waning spiritual life in our churches ? 
Is the only remedy to be found in an increase of moral earnestness and a 
deepening of the religious life of the Church? Is it true that a live 
church, one that values its faith and feels the responsibilities which the 
possession of that faith devolves upon it,—is it true that a church that 
is earnestly desirous of doing its best in bringing the kingdom of God into 
the world cannot find in the Unitarian ministry a leader worthy of its 
confidence, respect, and love? Are we to look for the cause of this con- 
dition of things in the weakness of the ministry or in the coldness and 
indifference of the churches? 
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FOREIGN PERIODICAL LITERATURE. 


American scholarship has not always received its meed of recog- 
nition on the other side of the ocean, for the reason, perhaps, that 
there has been too little American scholarship to recognize. But 
we are rapidly passing out of our provincial state. And foreign 
reviewers are now willing to admit that, with the bread and cheese, 
beef and pork, which we send across the ocean, we can export, 
now and then, a crop of ideas. It was only a just compliment to 
the genuine fruits of American culture—a term which is not sup- 
posed to mean very much — that several of our rhost representative 
scholars should be invited to join the English board in the work of 
revising the translation of the Bible. It is gratifying now to see 
that the independent personal work of one of the revisers is receiv- 
ing fresh attention in England and Germany. The British Quar- 
terly notices Dr. Ezra Abbot’s Authorship of the Fourth Gospel 
in the following terms : — 


We are not aware that Dr. Abbot has added anything to our knowl- 
edge of the external evidences for the existence and authorship of the 
Fourth Gospel, but he has summed up the present state of the controversy 
with conspicuous fairness and personal research. One of his best points 
is the crushing refutation of the inferences drawn by the author of Su- 
pernatural Religion from the inaccuracy of the supposed quotations from 
the Gospels made by Justin Martyr. He takes every deviation from the 
acknowledged text, and brings ample and abundant proof, from every 
period down to the present day, of identically inaccurate quotation of the 
very same passage by Christian writers, who were without doubt intend- 
ing to quote the Gospel of John. Considerable space is given to those 
quotations made by Hippolytus from Basileides which include that here- 
siarch’s mention and use of the Fourth Gospel. There is much humor 
and ingenuity manifested in Dr. Abbot’s reply to the objections of cer- 
tain opponents that, even granting Justin’s quotation from the Gospel, 
he ought, if he believes it to have been apostolic, to have quoted more 
than he did. Dr. Abbot is clearly master of the whole controversy and 
assault upon the Fourth Gospel, and this lecture has the character of a 
judicial summing up of the case dead against the plaintiff by an historical 
critic and learned judge. 


The Géttingische Gelehrie, Jan. 5 and 12, 1881, has a full and 
courteous review of Prof. Abbot’s book by W. Mangold. The re- 
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view is mainly an analysis of the work and a short statement of 
its purpose. The reviewer, although not fully in sympathy with 
Prof. Abbot’s position, warmly recognizes the high degree of 
knowledge which appears in his work. It says: “If the author 
has not succeeded in convincing all his readers of the genuineness 
of the Fourth Gospel, the fault is not his, but lies in the essential 
nature of the subject of his researches. The Johannean question 
must be decided by an examination ‘of the internal character of 
the Gospel in its bearings on the question of its genuineness and 
historical value.’ ” 

The Westminster Review says of Dr. Abbot’s article, which it 
finds in the Jnstitute Essays: “It deals principally with the ex- 
ternal evidences of its authorship, and shows considerable research, 
minute and apparently careful examination of controverted pas- 
sages of opposing citations, both in patristic and modern critical 
literature. As we have always been of opinion that two of our 
Gospels, Matthew and Luke, were certainly known to Justin Mar- 
tyr, we have no interest in challenging Prof. Abbot’s verdict in 
their regard. That Mark’s Gospel was known to Justin under 
the name of Peter’s Memorials, mentioned by him, we cannot ad- 
mit; and, in spite of remarkable resemblances between Justin’s 
language and that of the Fourth Gospel, we are not convinced that 
Justin was acquainted with it. The omissions and doctrinal diver- 
gences are in their turn equally remarkable, and they neutralize 
the force of the argument in favor of that hypothesis.” 

Of the other “Institute Essays,” it notices Mr. Tiffany’s article 
on John as a destructive argument of considerable force. Dr. 
Gottheil’s essay, “if not very original,” it considers “marked by a 
liberal and intelligent spirit, and vindicates the Hebrew people 
from the reproach of rejecting Jesus. The other essays deal with 
topics religious, social, and moral. The theology is vague, and 
the language sometimes rhapsodical.” 

The Review calls Rev. M. J. Savage’s book, Talks about Jesus, 
a “sensible book with a flippant title,” and notices some errors in 
statement, such as giving too late a date for the Fourth Gospel and 
considering it exclusively proved that Mark is the latest of the 
Gospels. 

In the Theologisch Tijdschrift, Prof. Kuenen briefly notices the 
second volume of Heilprin’s Historical Poetry of the Ancient He- 
brews. Prof. Kuenen compliments the writer upon his extensive 
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and accurate knowledge of his subject, but is not quite reconciled 
to. the plan of the book, and finds new difficulty in the fact that 
Heilprin, owing to the great range of his plan, reckons the pro- 
phetic writings with the historical poetry. Several of the author’s 
conjectures and remarks require, he thinks, still farther consider- 
ation; for instance, that about the two Micahs, and also on pages 
201-204, where Heilprin informs us that his deceased father found 
in the Aligdah of Proverbs xxx., 15, not a “leech” that has two 
daughters, nor “a female blood-sucking monster,” as some trans- 
late, nor any kind of animal or demon. “It is simply the name, 
whatever its linguistic value may be, of the author of the parable- 
like sayings which follow in the same chapter.” 

As we might naturally expect, quite a different view of Mr. 
Heilprin’s work is taken in the British Quarterly, which says: 
“Serious dealing with work of this character is impossible. It is 
constructed not from outward facts, but from the writer’s inner 
consciousness. Evidence is not attempted, it cannot therefore be 
accepted. Critical insight is all, and its results here seem to us as 
preposterous and impossible as they are regardless of facts.” 


In referring to the works of another American scholar (Murray’s 
Lectures on the Origin and Growth of the Psalms), Prof. Kuenen 
recognizes him as a conservative upon the Davidic authorship of 
the Psalms, and upon most other disputed questions, yet notes 
something original in the manner in which he states and elucidates 
questions, which, in the interest of scholarship in America, must 
cause us to regret his early death. Kuenen does not enter into 
argument on the questions at issue, but wonders what the citizens 
of Baltimore must think of the “Leyden School,” when they hear 
that “ Asaph was one of the first figures pitched upon for attack ” 
by this school, and that it, “to its own satisfaction, made short 
work of him, leaving not even the wrack of his name behind.” 


The Literarisches Centralblatt is not complimentary concerning 
Murray’s Lectures. It says: “ An elegantly bound, also tolerably 
large book, but a book of small contents, which abounds in unnum- 
bered repetitions, and treats of all possible things before it reaches 
the subject which the title announces. [If all lectures in the Johns 
Hopkins University were of this kind, then were the noble. gen- 
erosity of its founder but poorly applied.” The reviewer says that, 
having read the entire book through, he is assured that no Ger- 
man theologian loses anything who does not see it. 
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In the Contemporary Review for February, the Duke of Argyle 
gives his sixth paper on the “Unity of Nature,” treating this time 
of the moral character of man. 

Rev. H. R. Haweis writes a bold article on “ Freedom of Thought 
in the Church of England: its Limits,— what they are and what 
they ought to be.” “First,” says Mr. Haweis, “let us claim what 
belongs to us. Secondly, let us ask for more. Third, let us show 
that the claim and the request are consistent with honor.” The 
battle, according to the writer, turns not upon the rubrics and sub- 
scription, but upon the creeds and formularies of the Church. “In 
what sense do we believe the formularies? What freedom in doc- 
trine do we claim? We answer, Freedom to separate in each doc- 
trine the substance from the form; or, in other words, freedom to 
restate the substance.” Mr. Haweis then constructs an imaginary 
catechism, in which the substance of doctrine is retained, while the 
form is left to take care of itself. Here are some of the supposed 
questions and answers : — 


Do you believe in the miraculous ? : 

And the answer is: The miraculous underlies the whole Bible, the 
whole Church, the whole of history, sacred and profane. By the mirac- 
ulous, I do not mean what happens without a cause,— nothing happens 
without a cause,— but what happens without apparent cause, or contrary 
to known causes. Belief in a God is to me belief in the miraculous —for 
the cause of his existence is unknown. All spiritual communion between 
God and man is to me the miraculous; for it is without apparent cause, 
or, a8 physicists would say, contrary to known causes. But these may be 
called mental, not physical, phenomena; and it is possible to believe a 
mental miracle like Divine communion, or even inspired vision, and not 
a physical miracle like the loaves and fishes or the bodily resurrection. 
I should have great sympathy with those who resolved all physical mira- 
cle into misconception or inspired vision or even hallucination. I should 
not wish to exclude them from the Church of England, as it ought te be; 
but I should not agree with them. 

T hold that in all ages phenomena, mental and physical, have occurred 
without apparent cause and contrary to known causes. So far from ob-. 
serving that belief in abnormal occurrences is dying out, and that all 
miracle, past and present, can be readily got rid of, the reverse seems to 
me to be the case. After every conceivable abatement has been made 
for imposture and hallucination, the obstinate tertium quid refuses to go. 
I think that we are as far as ever from finding out the law of miraculous 
phenomena. I believe, therefore, in the miraculous,— in miracles in and 
out of the Bible. I do not believe in all the miracles in or out of the 
Bible. ... 
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Do you believe in the resurrection of the body ? 

I believe that in some way I shall survive the change and dispersal of 
physical molecules called death, as evidence by reappearance was given 
to his disciples that, Jesus had survived that change. On the nature of 
that reappearance, the more we read the varying reports, the less we shall 
dogmatize. I believe in immortality,— that is the substance. The resur- 
rection of the body seems to me another matter,— that is the form... . 

Do you believe in future rewards and punishments ? 

I believe in penalty proportioned to guilt. I believe it to be inevi- 
table and inexorable,— a fact belonging to the eternal world, here and 
hereafter,— that is the substance. But eternal torment seems to me an- 
other matter,— that is the form. 

And this is the method I would apply to all the Creeds ; to all current 
doctrines contained in the formularies; to the Trinity, the Atonement, 
the authority of the Bible, justification by faith, and to the Sacraments. 


Mr. Haweis maintairis strenuously the honesty of the Broad- 
Church party, but says: “We want relief. We do ask for more 
freedom, more open concessions”; and he imagines the following 


to be some of the demands of the liberal clergy at the present 
crisis : — 


Repeal of the act of uniformity (which only dates from 1662, and 
is already widely neglected); abolition of subscription (unknown to the 
early Church, and which, under the act of 1865, is almost a dead letter) ; 
relegation of certain creeds which do not stimulate devotion to manuals 
of instruction ; optional use of alternative forms in both sacramental ser- 
vices; optional omissions in other services; optional selection of pre- 
scribed lessons; additional qualifying and liberating rubrics; and, lastly, 
that freedom of restatement in the pulpit which would naturally follow 
from these concessions. If each clergyman would devote himself to the 
agitation of any one of these points, he would be doing something impor- 
tant for that expansion of doctrine and ritual equally essential to all 
parties in the Church of England. 

The national Church has tried the narrowing reform from within, let 
her now try the widening reform from within. Indeed, it is her only 
chance of survival at all. 


In his article in the British Quarterly, on “ Congregationalism,” 
Rev. R. W. Dale takes altogether too narrow a view of the nature 
and possibilities of Congregationalism, which, by its very polity, is 
adapted to great doctrinal development. Such a development is 
evident in its history, but it receives no recognition in this article. 





